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Addictions 
Theme Issue... 


Steve Mohn, Theme Issue Editor 


he stories in this On Spec theme issue inhabit the deeply personal 

terrain of addiction, across a full range of SF, fantasy and slip- 
stream narratives. Jonathan Cresswell-Jones, Brian Moore, poet Carol 
Johnson Fyfe, Trevor Nickel and John Unruh enjoy OS premieres— 
brisk work promising bright futures. Ursula Pflug returns at long 
last, along with Wes Smiderle. Ian Creasey is back. And bearing us all 
on capable shoulders are Kate Reidel, Leah Bobet and Catherine 
MacLeod. Our thanks to all. 


So many fine stories came in, from new and proven writers, that running 
every short-listed title was not possible. Apologies to those excluded: 
your special thematic aftershocks will be felt in future issues. If we 
have not ranged as widely as we hoped to do, some of Canada’s best 
speculative writers have narrowed the focus. Every story ever written is 
a kind of wish for a way home, a way out, a way to cope with what we 
and those we know have wished for. Against the cruel and solitary wishes 
of addiction, we offer this anthology of struggle and will. 


Best regards, 
Steve 
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I'm not worried; I've got a 
hefty stash in my territory, 

so I can mostly stay out of the 
dealing and fighting that goes 
on between the draped sheets, 
all day, all night. 


Rush Hour 


Jonathan Cresswell-Jones 


Sam's doing fossil again. 

He's in the next cot, right beside me. We get along fine. Others in 
this rundown, one-room house—our New York City address that every- 
one ends up at when they're ready—they have sheets draped like flags 
to mark their territories, but we just have a long line on the floor 
between us. We haven't fought once since Sam started into fossil big. 

It's new shit, everyone wants it. There's seven lifers packing knives, 
maybe eight, and they get most of it, but there’s plenty to go around. 
No knife fights since that one Sam finished... but that might change. 
At night I hear soft raspings of shivs being ground. They beat down 
Hussein for that—not him, the bad one, not the dealer—and how do 
I know if it was real or not? Fossil makes you different, makes you 
strong. It heats you up, drives you on. Bright lights, big cities, and a 
rush that packs more into an hour, more life and movement, than all 
the dusty squatters and herders before that never tasted it. 

Don't think I'm pointing fingers at my roomie here. I take the 
same shit in smaller doses: mostly fossil, cut with some fission and 
hydro. My Joneses keep up, sure. I saw an arrow fly once, and reached 
an arm out into space, and I feel the wheels crawling over me every 
minute. But Sam's been to the moon, blown smoke from rocket mouths, 
looked back with weightless eyes to see a lit-up Earthnight blazing. 
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He’s flashing neon and burning rubber. When he's on, he's everything 
that anyone ever dreamed of. 

Habits change, and tools. B-52 shooters bake empty in the desert 
now. Hulks of hypodermics lie in Smithsonian alleys like mummified 
gods: Thor, Jupiter. Now Sam cuts fossil with razor wings, stealthily, 
and the shuttle's snapped its thread. But the rock and the black juice 
still ooze from their dinosaur cooks, their diggers, their dealers. If it 
stops, everything does, and the tools drop out of the sky. Sam knows 
that, and Vlad three cots over, and Jacques; even big, quiet Wen in his 
corner—he doesn't use much yet, but each day it's a littke more. I'm 
not worried; I've got a hefty stash in my territory, so I can mostly stay 
out of the dealing and fighting that goes on between the draped 
sheets, all day, all night. Doubt my own habits'll change much; it gets 
cold here. I need this shit. The warmth, the freedom, the security. The 
reality we’ve all built up with it. 

They say there's a new one coming—fusion. All the rush, none of 
the shakes, and cheap. Even if I'm less inclined to believe that after 
years of watching pinball politicians tilt at windmills, it might be worth 
trying. I can imagine this room's thick air flocked with silver space- 
ships, flying cars, solar satellites microwaving down methadone to 
clean us up, like I dreamed once when I first tried fission; but when I 
look there's only the rusty school of tankers swimming overhead, rail 
cars crawling underfoot, and Sam's yawning and stretching beside me. 

He sits up a little straighter, reaches up, folds that big hand around 
a tanker with a crunch, and opens his fingers: a syringe. Slides it down 
easy into the big pipe in his elbow, squeezes, and that black bar sinks 
in where all the other gallons went. Green lights go on in his distended 
veins, herds of SUVs rumbling ahead like buffalo, and it’s rush hour. ¢ 


You’re here because 
you love the arts... 


Alberta 


Foundation 
for the Arts So are we. 
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I suppose people who lived 
through the war find memories 
difficult sometimes. But we 
have to know about these 
things. What else do we have, 
except memories? 


..And A Pony 


Kate Riedel 


Carrying the groceries from the car to the kitchen and finding my husband 
still alive. If he'd really meant to kill himself, he'd have been dead. I'm so damn 
mad, the bastard even used my target pistol when he has half-a-dozen guns of 
his own... 

That was his first memory. 

Or, at any rate, the first memory he remembered having. 

It didn't seem strange to him, then. 


"Maddie's asleep," Marlys said. "I was just going to have a cup of 
coffee before going out. Join me?" She poured coffee into mugs with 
bright hearts and flowers on them, set out shortbread still in its package. 
"You've revealed unexpected talents with Maddie, Johnny. I never 
knew you played the piano." 

"It's the only piece I know." 

"And did you really steal a piano for a friend once? No, don't 
answer that, I don't want to be an accessory. Maddie loves your stories. 
Maybe you should have been a novelist instead of a nurse." 

"Just anecdotes. I never have the whole story to go with any of them." 
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"She still loves them. You're so good with her. Do you have a family?" 

"No." 

She flushed slightly. "I don't mean to pry. But we worked together 
for nearly five years, and now you're doing this enormous favour for 
me, looking after Maddie when I have to run errands, I don't know 
anyone else I could have asked. But I really don't know anything about 
you. You know, where you come from, if you have a girlfriend, or for 
that matter," she reddened again, "a boyfriend." 

"Neither," he said, and realized that once again he'd been too abrupt. 
"Actually," he said, "I don't know where I come from, or even how old 
Iam. I was brought into a mental hospital years ago as a total amnesiac." 

"Oh," she said. "How sad. I guess that explains the name." And 
then, "Oh! Was that you? I remember that. I was just a little kid. I sent 
my whole week's allowance to your fund." 

"That was me." 

"But you look so young. I mean, I was just a kid, then." 

"Consider what you've been through," he said quickly. 

"You must remember the emergency ward, at least. The one where 
they found you?" 

"Not really." 

"But all those stories you tell Maddie. The piano, and the mountain 
of flowers in Korea, what were they called?" 

"Mugunghwa," he said. "A kind of hibiscus, I think." 

"Maybe your dad was stationed in Korea." 

"The doctor thought of that. But later I asked a Korean about it, 
and he said it's a famous photograph that every Korean knows, even if 
they've never seen the actual mountain. Which is, by the way, in North 
Korea, so even if I was an army brat, I still couldn't have seen the real 
thing. In the end all anybody was able to say for sure was that I didn't 
have a criminal record." 

"Not even for stealing a piano?" Marlys smiled. 

"Not even for that." 

"So how are things over at the nursing home?" 

"The same. Mr. Pachenko died last night." 

"I remember..." 

Rough-coated little horses, hardy little beasts, but now barely able to pull the 
plough. They'll die in harness, and their masters will fare no better. I'm lucky. 
I'll live to visit the racetrack, not to bet, I've been called chintzy, but what do 
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you expect of someone who nearly starved to death? Just to watch the horses... 

"I'm sorry, what were you saying?" he said. 

"I remember that he never talked about his life in the Ukraine. I 
suppose people who lived through the war find memories difficult 
sometimes. But we have to know about these things. What else do we 
have, except memories?" 

"What... what kind of memories will you have?" he asked after a 
few seconds. 

She shrugged. "I don't really know. But I have to have them, don't 
I? What else will I have? And I have to have them for Maddie. Because 
she won't." 

She rose abruptly and rinsed her mug, then went into the front 
room, where Maddie's bed had been placed. Maddie opened her eyes 
as Marlys bent over the bed. 

"Johnny's here," said Marlys. "I'll try not to be too long, sweets. I'll 
get you some popsicles." 

He knew as soon as he stepped up to the bed, and he made sure 
Marlys couldn't see his face. 


Maddie shoved aside the dominoes as if she wanted to send them flying 
from the bed table, but she only had strength enough to disorder them. 

"Tell me a story, Johnny," she said. 

"T'll tell you a picture." 

"How do you do thate" 

"T tell about it, you think about what it looks like. Close your eyes." 

He sat back and closed his own eyes. Mr. Pachenko's horses were 
still close to the surface, but he thought perhaps that was too sad. 
Other horses. Yes. 

"You're up in a tree," he said. "A great big tree, so big the branch 
you're on is nearly as big as other trees' trunks, and you can lay flat on 
your stomach on it. Can you feel the rough bark? You're stretched out 
on it, looking down at... 

Horses. Dozens, perhaps hundreds, pouring through a gate beneath, the 
muscles of their withers and hindquarters rolling smooth and powerful under 
black, bay, palomino hides; manes and tails like banners, or sea-foam... 

Maddie opened her eyes. "Are there spotted ones?" 
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"Oh yes, spotted ones too." 

"Are they running because they're afraid?" 

"No, I think they're running just because they like running." 

She sighed and closed her eyes again. "I'm glad there're spotted 
ones too," she said. 

He sat quietly listening to Maddie's breathing against the back- 
drop of noise that came through the open window. Sparrows in a bush 
outside, someone on a cell phone next door, a lawn mower a few doors 
down, traffic on the major street a block away, an ambulance siren in 
the distance. 

Who was in the ambulance? Would whoever it was make it? He had once 
had a reputation for being able to tell; the crew would place bets on it. 

What would whoever it was remember? 

Not surprising, really, that he'd gone straight from nursing school 
to another emergency ward. An addict is never really cured. 

What else do I have except memories? 

He hadn't been entirely truthful with Marlys. He had plenty of 
memories from that first emergency ward, even though he couldn't 
remember how he got there. He knew only that here was what he needed. 

A crowded concert hall thick with sweet smoke and a hoarse-voiced, frizzy- 
headed young man chanting about the woman who could steal but she could 
not rob... A green pasture, barred with tree shadows in the low, golden sun, and 
the scent of cows... 

The needle sliding under my skin, and I can once again call myself happy... 

He was so absorbed, satisfying that hunger, that he barely noticed 
the living who rushed back and forth. It was the dying he sought, for 
the dying relinquished that which gave him life. 

The grenade leaving my hand, tumbling over and over, an explosion 
seen and felt more than heard, bits of rubble and flesh rising in slow motion, 
pattering down like heavy rain... 

Only gradually did he become aware of the awareness of others, so 
gradually he could not have said when. "It's like I see something out of the 
corner of my eye, but when I look, it's gone," he heard someone say, and 
someone answered, "You've been working here too long." 

Pain, rush of air, cold and brilliant light after the warm dark... Too 
young. Too young. 

Someone said, "Maybe I have been working here too long. I'm 
sure I felt..." 
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... Scared almost to orgasm as the guys barrelled out of the bank, engine 
Jrom idle to full speed before they had the doors closed, spinning the wheel from 
the shoulder, cornering on two wheels like a fucking Indie driver... 

"What the hell—\" 

The voice broke in just as blackness shut down. 

"Who the hell are your" someone said, as for the first time he felt 
the touch of flesh on flesh, as he was dragged away from the body on 
the gurney. For the very first time he saw from eyes in a head like a 
cave, able to see light in only one direction. 

It took him a long time to get used to that, that he would never see 
any other way again. 


Maddie still slept. He rose and put the dominoes back in their 
wooden box, stacked the picture books that had been scattered over 
the bed, tucked a plush kitten next to the pillow. 

No wonder Marlys wanted her child to die amid the friendly clutter 
of home. He remembered the brown room to which he had been taken, 
where he had learned how to dress himself, to eat, even to eliminate. 
And yet, the doctor noted, the patient was demonstrably able to under- 
stand, to speak (once the vocal cords accustomed themselves), to read 
and write, even a smattering of foreign languages. 

"Do you remember how you came into the emergency ward?" the 
doctor asked. 

He thought a minute. "I think I came in with someone," he said finally. 

"Do you remember who?" 

He shook his head. He remembered the memory, but not the name. 

She consulted her notes. 

"We've drawn a blank on Korean veterans' records. The Bob Dylan 
concert would have been before your time, perhaps you saw some film 
footage. And there is no physical evidence you were ever on any addictive 
substances involving needles." A brief silence as her eyes continued 
down her notes. "Do you know a man named Joe Laporte?" 

"No." 

"But you remember waiting in a car while your friends robbed a 
bank," the doctor went on. "You described it to me in some detail." 

"Yes." 
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"Joe Laporte was brought into the emergency ward following a bar 
fight. He died of his injuries. They found you beside him." 

Why that one? he thought. Why, after so many years—centuries— 
millennia ?—drifting like invisible smoke on the winds of time until the 
memories of others had accumulated to the point of cognizance, and 
finally to form? Why should that particular memory have been the one 
to give literal form to his life? 

He didn't know. He didn't even know, then, if he was the only one. 

He would find out, but not for years. 

He waited, feeling the vibrating wheel under his hands, the tires sliding 
over pavement. It had been so long since he'd had a fix. How long would 
this form survive without one? 

"Joe Laporte drove the getaway car in a bank robbery several years 
ago," the doctor said. "The police identified him, but they have no 
record of you. No fingerprints, no photographs, no reported missing 
persons." 

The tilt of the car over the curb, then the sirens... 

"We would like to post an ad," the doctor said. "Someone who 
knows you might see it." 

"There is no-one," he said. 

"You've lost your memories," she said. "That doesn't mean you 
can't find your family." 

He only heard the first part. Lost his memories? But that was the 
one thing he was sure of. They were all he had! Could they force him 
to give them back? And what would happen to him then? 

"We'll need your permission for the ad. Do we have it?" 

"Yes," 

She held out a photograph. "You may remember this was taken 
shortly after you were admitted. Will this do for the ade" 

He had spent a lot of time in that brown room, sitting on the bed, 
staring at his hands, feet, arms, any part of his body he could see without 
a mirror, because they didn't allow mirrors, even in minimum security. 

"Is this me?" he asked. 

The doctor laughed, rose, and called to the woman at the desk 
across the hall. "Lucille, do you have a compact? May I borrow it?" 

Lucille bent, unlocked a drawer, pulled out her purse, and from 
her purse took a round white plastic case. She rose to cross the hall just 
as another woman, flanked by two men, came around the corner. 
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As Lucille stepped away from her desk the other woman lunged, 
grabbed the compact and threw it hard on the floor. The compact 
burst open, pink powder sprayed across the tiles, the mirror shattered. 
Before the two men could stop her she had grabbed a shard and 
jammed it into her own throat. 

He dashed into the hall and caught her as she fell. 

Playing "Gypsy Rondo" on the grand piano in my husband's piano 
mover's truck, rocketing down an alley and into a street, swaying in time to the 
music and the truck and my own laughter. You can't use the truck! You can't 
use my men! What if you get caught! Ha! One step ahead of the bailiffs, by God! 

Blackness like an iris shutter closing down. Oh, he'd needed that. 

He was covered in blood. 

"You couldn't have stopped her," the doctor said as she helped 
him up. "Come on, I'll go with you to help you wash up," but her voice 
was far away, far behind the exuberant arpeggios of the "Gypsy Rondo." 


He turned abruptly at a soft sound from Maddie. 

But she was still only asleep. 

According to the clock, Marlys should only be another hour. He 
hoped she would be on time. He far preferred the deathbeds of old 
people. And besides, what if Marlys remembered that she wasn't there 
when Maddie died? 

Marlys remembering for Maddie. He'd never considered that aspect. 
He stood up to stretch his legs, picked up a framed photograph from a 
bookshelf. Marlys's graduation photo. Young and happy in her pristine 
nurse's cap. 

Same school he'd gone to. He had the doctor to thank for that, 
and others who had been touched by his story and wanted to help. 
Including, it seemed, Marlys. 

"You'll need a name," the doctor had said. 

"But I thought my name was John Doe," he had answered in honest 
puzzlement, and she had laughed like a friend. 

She had been a reference for his first job. 

Those had been heady times, those years as an ambulance attendant. 

The ultimate awareness of my smooth strong body arching back from the 
man with whom I am making love as if to emphasize its perfection at the 
moment of climax... Water, cool water closing around me, flowing past me, sup- 
porting me. I turn over and view the light from the sky through water before 
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soaring upward toward the surface and the next breath of air... The soldiers 
stealing the linen sheets my mother had woven. Involuntary exclamation, giv- 
ing away my hiding place. The bare mattress harsh on my buttocks when they 
raped me... 

There were some shifts when he got no fix at all, others where he 
got two or three. Old people were most rewarding, babies least. It 
averaged out. Until the drunk call... 

"Johnny?" 

"Yes, sweets," he said without thinking, and Maddie giggled. "That's 
what Mom calls me. I'm thirsty." 

He checked the freezer for popsicles, but there were none. He 
took ice cubes instead for the water. 

"Another story?" he asked. 

"No thank you. Do you know anything else to play on the piano?" 

"Just what I played before." 

"No, that's too noisy." 

"I might be able to pick something out by ear." 

She giggled again. "You're supposed to play the piano with your 
fingers." 

"But my ears tell me whether or not my fingers are right." 

He sat on the old-fashioned swivel stool and swung to face the 
piano. This was only an old upright, but it was the keyboard his fingers 
had remembered for "Gypsy Rondo," not the piano. This tune did not 
come to his fingers, only his ears. He picked it out, slowly at first, then 
faster, although it would never sound like it had on the fiddle. 

"That's called "St. Anne's Reel," the street busker had said, listening 
to him hum it and then picking it up, in a different key, on his fiddle. 

"I'm glad it's named for a saint," he had replied as he dropped 
coins into the fiddle case. 

"Place, probably," the fiddler had answered around the melody. 
"But I suppose it amounts to the same thing." 


When he turned the stool from the piano he saw that Maddie was 
once again asleep. He looked again at the clock. Marlys was supposed 
to be home now. 

He turned back to finger the tune again, foot on the damper 
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pedal to keep it quiet, remembering the homeless man, overloaded on 
cheap booze against the freezing night. 

He had jumped from the ambulance, pulled out the stretcher. 
"You made the call?" the driver asked the man bending over the form 
curled up among the newspapers. 

The stranger made no answer, but they were already busy with the 
comatose drunk. "Whatdya say, Johnny?" the driver asked. "Will he 
make it?" 

"Yup," he had answered, but his attention was on the stranger. 
Familiar, he thought, and then, he knows who I am. He knows me! 

"You can ride with us," he'd said, forcing the words out over the 
anticipation that constricted his throat. He held the door for the 
stranger, and closed it, and braced for the familiar swaying ride under 
the sirens as the driver swung from lane to lane. 

His eyes locked with those of the stranger. 

"You're disappointed," the stranger said with a smile. 

"No. No." He could not look away. 

"You needn't be." 

Why didn't he say it? I know you. I remember you. Your name is... 

"Why do you make things so hard for yourself? It's easy to get what 
you want, really," the stranger said instead, and bent over the drunk. 

Even then he didn't realize. Not until the fiddle tune danced into 
his head. A fiddle tune, light feet under me, moving me to the pattern the 
music sels, touching hands and a girl's laughter in my ean.. 

"What have you done?" he screamed, or tried to, a nightmare scream 
that came out as a choked whisper. The fiddle tune faded, and the other 
raised his head to smile at him with bloody lips. 

"Hey, Johnny, you've seen worse," the driver had said, trying to 
calm him later. "And you said he couldn't make it. How could he, with 
that gash in his throat? We'll have to notify animal control, looks like 
maybe a dog? No wonder whoever called didn't hang around." 

He had taken an enforced leave of absence. He had read, watched 
TV, gone to movies. Begun to see hints, as he read, listened, watched, 
here and there, now that he knew where to look, what to listen for. 

"I'monly a thief," he'd said aloud, alone in his room. He remembered 
the hoarse-voiced man on stage, intoning, "She could steal, but she could 
not rob." 

He went back to work. 
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He remembered the blood-rimmed mouth of the stranger rising 
from the drunk's throat, smiling at him, speaking. 

He didn't need to do that. The memories would come often 
enough without that. 

Wouldn't they? 

He quit. 

They threw him a great party. 

He had no trouble finding a new job at Oakview Nursing Home, 
where people died regularly but only of the natural processes of age, 
exuding memories like old wine. 


He whirled on the piano stool to face, the bed. 

Not now, Maddie, not now. Your mother will be home any minute. 
Not now. Wait for her, please wait. 

Maddie's eyes flew open and he could feel it, smell it, like tobacco 
smoke or brandy fumes or bright white powder. 

He moved to the bed, took her hand. Touching wasn't necessary 
with old people, but Maddie was so young, there was so little there, 
there would only be crumbs, but he couldn't help it, he couldn't lose one. 

It's not fair. It's not fair 

She didn't speak, but he heard and answered. 

"Maddie," he said. "It's all right. All of the bad things, you'll never 
have those to remember." 

I'll never remember anything. 

"Oh, sweets." Young as she was, there must be something more 
than that flash of light. He held her hand more firmly. 

Yes. The connection was there. 

The flow was the wrong way. 

The bedside table, on which his elbow rested, rattled with his 
trembling. So this is what dying is like, he thought, as the memories 
flowed from him to the child. 

Hide-and-go-seek down a long summer evening... Climbing with my 
schoolfellows up a forbidden church tower to watch the Allied bombs drop on 
Vienna... Purple, gold and white crocuses among patches of old snow... He 
tried to rein in the horses... 

Fog, rolling up the hill from the cold Atlantic like great cartwheels... 
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Huddled, pinched-stomached, on a crowded boat that was shipping water... 
Struggled against the current... 

Driving home under the moon on a summer's night, the scent of hay and 
asphalt flowing around and through the car as it hummed over the blacktop, 
under the trees, across a wooden bridge, and we were all laughing... the broad 
wings and great gold eyes of a snowy owl... playing the piano... dancing to a 
Jiddle tune... 

He was losing them, every memory that had made him what he was. 
They were going, and when they were gone, where, what, would he be? 

And then the current eased, the horses responded to the bit, the 
memories slowed to a walk, a polite single file, no pushing, no shoving, 
going ahead with permission or turning aside on command. 

Not you, he said to the linen sheets and the rape. Not you, to the 
grenade. Hesitated at the getaway car, but that had been such a rush... 
He could feel Maddie's smile. The beautiful body in climax. Surely she 
deserved to know that. Maddie's small body stiffened, and he realized 
why it had sometimes been called dying, panicked for a minute, had 
he killed her? No. 

Now the horses. The tough litthke Ukrainian plough horses, the 
Standardbreds at the race track, the horses flowing joyously beneath 
the tree limb, black, brown, palomino, spotted. 

He didn't hear the door open, only heard Marlys say, "She's smiling 
in her sleep." And then, "No. Oh, no," and the grocery bags falling to 
the floor. 

The flow paused. 

Stopped. 

But the shutter didn't close. Not yet. Instead the flow reversed, and 
the fingers of his mind were gently folded over something, as if a gift. 

Then released. 

He left Marlys at the bedside, picked up the grocery bags and took 
them to the kitchen. 

He found the number for the family doctor, called, then called in 
sick at work. 

He had never done that before. 

He put the groceries away, shoving the popsicles to the back of the 
freezer and hiding them with a bag of frozen corn. 

He sorted through his memories while he stowed cans in cupboards, 
lettuce in the refrigerator. 
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A botched suicide. The doctor laughing at the name John Doe, a 
joke between friends. A mountain of flowers. A can of beer spraying his 
face at the farewell party. A snowy owl. The first movie he'd ever seen. 
Horses. 

A pony. 

A gift of a pony. 

Had they all been gifts? Had they all been given to him freely, will- 
ingly, even hopefully? 

Hope for what? 

He knelt beside the chair where Marlys still sat holding Maddie's 
lifeless hand. 

He took Marlys's other hand. An odd sensation. He had never 
held a living hand before, only dying ones. 

"Do you remember a pony?" he asked her. "Maddie did. A black 
and white Shetland pony. You lifted her onto its bare back, and she 
hung onto its mane, and it was warm and solid, like a live teddy bear, 
and she loved the smell of it, and how it felt under her when you led 
it around and around." ¢ 
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The journalist had caught 
me at a bad time—three 
days without the pills 
had made me irreverent. 


The Scaffold 


Ian Creasey 


I used to think the subway was a foretaste of Hell: the shuddering 
screech of brakes; the hot clammy carriages full of strangers with dead 
eyes, already bored with the coming day's torture. I tried to play my 
usual game of guessing everyone's sins, but my heart was no longer in 
it. I knew the remedy. My right hand kept fiddling with the small plastic 
bottle in my jacket pocket. One-handed, I tried to open the child- 
proof cap, knowing it couldn't be done. If I wanted a pill, I would have 
to let go of the ceiling-strap and use both hands to open the bottle in 
full view of the other passengers. The bottle wasn't distinctive, and 
they had no idea who I was or where I worked, but I let imagined scorn 
dissuade me. I had to cut down. I was cutting down, I told myself firmly. 
Yesterday was my third day without one. 

Yes, and look how that turned out. 

I could take a tablet now. The prescription allowed one tablet 
every two days. I was entitled to a tablet. The back of my throat itched 
with longing. 

Yet I couldn't keep going back to the pills after every little problem. 
When I came off the prescription, I would have to learn how to survive 
disasters without the pills. And after yesterday's fiasco, I could start 
learning today. 
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The train shrieked to a halt. I rode the escalator out of the station, 
and sidestepped beggars and dog mess on my way to work. The 
Conformance Bureau's main office was an over-ornamented white and 
gold building in the heart of the Old Mission. Pollution had eroded 
the expressions from the busts of the beatified, and I couldn't help 
projecting reproach onto their blank gazes, imagining the rain's acidic 
gouges as the tracks of tears down their stone cheeks. 

"Morning, Sebastian," said the receptionist. "Benedict wants to see 
you right away." 

"I thought he would," I said. "I'll just grab a coffee first." 

"He said right away." 

I sighed. Best to get it over with. I walked into Benedict's office, 
still clutching the pill-bottle in my jacket pocket. The office smelled of 
flowers—Benedict had a fresh bouquet delivered every morning. 
Today's vase of yellow irises stood on a corner of his desk, next to a 
newspaper open at an inside spread. I could read the headline from 
the doorway: “THE POPE CAN GO TO HELL” 

Benedict glared at me through his bifocals. He picked up a fossil 
paperweight and banged it on the headline with a loud angry thud. 
Over the years his desk had become cratered as the moon, each thud 
loosening another hair until now he was bald as an egg. 

"Explain yourself," he demanded. 

"They weren't supposed to print that," I said. 

"Really?" he said with heavy sarcasm. 

"I insisted on speaking off the record. And it was a hypothetical 
point anyway." 

Benedict picked up the paper. "Murderers, rapists and paedophiles 
could go to Heaven—and the Pope can go to Hell, according to a senior 
source in the Conformance Bureau," he read. "Because you spoke off 
the record, they didn't name you. But I've had the Holy Office on the 
line, under the impression I said that. What were you thinking?" 

The journalist had caught me at a bad time—three days without 
the pills had made me irreverent. But there was no point making 
excuses to Benedict. I wheeled a chair to the front of the desk and sat 
down. My shirt itched at the collar. Having expected Benedict's summons, 
I wore my weddings-and-funerals outfit of dark suit, white shirt, black tie. 

He rang through for coffee and said, "Tell me what happened." 

"Yesterday morning," I began, "I got a call from a journalist at the 
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Register, who said she wanted some background on the Bureau." I told 
Benedict of our lunch at Café Vert, where I'd explained how the 
Conformance Bureau publicized doctrine on scientific advances, and 
scrutinized developments that the Church might need to take a position on. 

"She asked for an example, so I mentioned the 'many worlds' 
interpretation of quantum mechanics—the idea that all possibilities 
happen: universes where faith pills were and weren't invented, and so 
on." I remembered wishing I hadn't mentioned the pills, and being 
relieved when she didn't follow it up. 

"I described the theological issues. Are there worlds where Jesus 


wasn't crucified—and worlds where God never sent Jesus because the 
Fall never happened? And what about the soul: if I'm good in one universe 
and bad in another, do I go to Heaven or to Hell?" 

Benedict gave me a look that left me in no doubt where he wanted 
to send me. He tossed his ammonite paperweight from hand to hand 
as I spoke. 

"I told her I spoke hypothetically, off the record, because the 
Church only publishes dogma on established science. Then I said that 
even if the whole universe divides into different histories, it would be 
absurd to imagine that God splits. There isn't a different God in each 
universe—there is one God. And if there is one God, surely there is one 
Heaven. And if there is one Heaven, we must each have only one soul." 

I started on the coffee, which tasted far better than the canteen's 
notorious Dishwater, Ratpoison and Grease varieties. "We have just one 
soul, shared by all the different versions of us across all the universes. 
Babies who die young in this universe will survive in others, experience 
life and make moral decisions. The soul contains all possible lives we 
might lead, including the effect of every circumstance and temptation. 
Consequently, it's a fair basis for Judgement. 

"After all, if there's just one universe, then a good man might 
enter Heaven only because he was never sufficiently tempted to sin, 
and equally an evil man could have been good in better circumstances. 
It's easy to be virtuous when you're rich, but hardship breeds sin." 

"So a murderer in this universe could be a good person in other 
alternatives, and consequently go to Heaven," said Benedict. "And 
conversely, the Pope—" 

"Look, I didn't come up with that headline," I lied. "Any doctrine 
can look silly with an extreme example. For instance, a murderer 
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could go to Heaven if he made a perfect act of contrition. So in that 
sense the spanning-soul concept is no more absurd than what we 
already have." 

And no less absurd, I thought. The various tenets of the creed 
were the supporting poles of a vast scaffold of doctrine around the 
tower of belief. But without the tower, the scaffold was just a rusty 
skeleton, a dead-end in the sky. 

"Absurd, you say? Yes, your hypothetical doctrine is silly, but not 
for the reasons given here." Again Benedict rapped the newspaper 
with his paperweight. "Did you come up with it on the spur of the 
moment, or was it something you already had in mind?" 

I wondered if Benedict suspected me of trying to influence dogma 
by briefing newspapers and manipulating public opinion. They say 
everyone sees their own vices in other people. 

"I'd just thought about it recently," I said. "Not in any detail. You 
know how it is—there's never any time. I spend half my days explaining 
the difference between morning-after contraception and abortion." 

Benedict frowned. "Using the standard doctrine, I trust?" 

"Of course. Preventing the egg implanting in the womb isn't abortion 
because the pre-embryo may still divide to become twins, so it can't yet 
have a soul." 

He nodded, satisfied that I hadn't attempted to break new ground 
in that particular minefield. "If you'd thought more about this spanning- 
soul of yours, you'd have spotted the flaws yourself." 

Benedict looked at me as if he expected me to suddenly realise my 
error, whatever it might be, but I said nothing. Mentally, I shrugged. 
Right now this was all just words, words, words. Only if I took a pill 
would the words mean anything. I clasped my hands together to keep 
them away from my jacket pocket. 

"How old are you?" said Benedict. 

"Thirty-two," I said, surprised at the question. 

"And so are all your alternates, if the many worlds theory is correct." 

"The ones who are still alive, yes." 

"And how many of those would there be?" 

"A lot, I suppose." 

He laughed. "That's an understatement. Work it out some time— 
exponential growth means you have an almost infinite number of 
alternate versions." 
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"Don't you see the problem?" 

Benedict got up, walked round his desk, and tapped me on the 
shoulder, " You are an infinitesimal slice of the total. If your soul is comprised 
of all possible versions of yourself, then your personal contribution is, 
for all practical purposes, zero." He picked up a letter-opener and put 
itin my hand. "Ifyou were to stab me to death right now, the effect on 
your soul would be negligible." 

Don't tempt me, | thought. But I began to see what he meant. "The 
doctrine could be an excuse for irresponsibility." 

"Precisely," he said. "People would think they could do anything, 
and it wouldn't matter. The reporter didn't catch onto that, any more 
than you did, but it's bound to come out. We've had dozens of calls asking 
whether this doctrine is official, or likely to become official." 

"T take it the answer's 'no'," I said. 

Benedict bowed his head, in his humble / don't make policy—that 
comes from the lop pose. "The answer is extremely likely to be 'no’." 

I wondered how much influence Benedict had on dogma. Even in 
an organisation as hierarchical as the Church, it's impossible for every- 
thing to come from the top. How many of the Bureau's position papers 
went through on the nod? 

Benedict said, "We can't have any more incidents like this. I realise 
it wasn't entirely your fault, if you were quoted despite speaking off the 
record. But you must be more careful in future—no more unauthorized 
speculation in front of the press. If you have any burning thoughts on 
doctrine, you may communicate them to me. 

"In the meantime, we need to respond to enquiries. Journalists 
have been told to expect a statement." He looked at me and held my 
gaze. "I want you to draft that statement and give it to me by two o'clock." 

"You want me to explain why the hypothetical doctrine is unsound, 
and unlikely to be adopted," I said. 

"That would be a good start. But to completely quash it, we also 
have to come up with a better alternative." He looked at his watch. "I 
suggest you start right away." 

Formulate a new doctrine in four hours? I felt like a puppy having 
its nose rubbed in the mess it had made on the carpet, except that I 
now had to fetch the soap and start scrubbing. 

As I left Benedict's office I avoided my colleagues, whose eyes shone 
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bright with curiosity. I didn't want to fend off enquiries about my foul- 
up and Benedict's reaction to it. Instead, I went out. 

I walked along the street and into the Church of St Nicolas, joining 
the tourists who'd come to see the famous stained-glass window. Lit by 
morning sunlight, the huge yellow panel in the centre became the sun 
that it represented. The surrounding planets sat like jewels on black 
velvet: sapphire Earth and its crescent moon; red Mars; great Jupiter 
with four companions. Pinpoint stars shone in the great sheets of black 
glass between them. In the corner vignette, Galileo convinced Pope 
Urban VIII that dogma must adapt to knowledge, and not vice versa. 

I used to admire the window as an illustration of the Bureau's motto: 
if the Church is the bride of Christ, then science is the bridesmaid. It 
teaches us the majesty of God's creation. But I began wondering why 
there wasn't a new window showing the hundred billion stars in the 
Milky Way, and another window of the hundred billion galaxies in the 
universe. Maybe there weren't any such windows because that would 
show the congregation just how insignificant they were. That was when 
I'd first confessed my doubts, my growing sense of futility. 

Read the Bible and you find a God devoted to this world and its 
people. But when I started thinking about the size of the universe, I 
found it hard to believe in God's personal attention. [fall flesh is grass, 
then God's love is like watering a lawn with a hose: the grass blades are 
deluding themselves if they think they're special. God the Father has 
many children; but a child likes to think his father loves him for himself, 
not as a by-product of infinite benevolence. 

My confessor, Father Schall, had prescribed me the pills. He told me 
to remember that even if the universe is vast and God seems remote, 
Jesus was sent to this planet for us alone. 

But now there was another missing window: our universe as one of 
a hundred billion possibilities. The story of Jesus must have been written 
in countless ways, with countless endings—in those worlds where it 
began at all. The Crucifixion was just one possibility among many, and 
the Church was built upon one grain of sand in a desert of infinite division. 

I sat down on the end of an old wooden pew, smoothed by the 
backsides of uncounted worshippers. Rays of sunlight slanted across 
the church, illuminating a galaxy of whirling dust motes far above the 
tourists fumbling through their guide-books. As always when off the 
pills, I found myself unable to pray. It seemed either pointless or 
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impertinent. How did people cope before the discovery of credomycin? 

When the faith pills first appeared, cynics predicted that the Church 
would make them compulsory—dissolve them in the communion wine, 
perhaps. In reality, the Church discouraged their use, fearful of schisms 
and cults. Father Schall emphasised that they were a temporary expedient, 
nota long-term palliative. The first prescription specified two tablets per 
day, the second allowed one per day. I was on my third. 

The pills only took the edge off my despair. They enabled me to 
come into the office and spend all day promulgating dogma—or the 
latest version of it. In ten years at the Bureau I'd seen plenty of changes 
as science advanced, and shifts of emphasis whenever a different faction 
or Cardinal gained the Pope's ear. The faith pills themselves were 
an example of this. Their restricted availability was a compromise 
between those who wanted to use them for proselytism, and those who 
wanted to ban them for reducing God to just another chemical high. 

I found it hard to believe when I knew that today's doctrine might 
be tomorrow's heresy. My faith was dying on the scaffold of dogma. I 
was sick of taking pills that gave me just enough belief to go to work; 
and I was sick of trying to come off them, feeling the doubts and 
anomie all the blacker after yesterday's transient certitude. I needed a 
permanent solution, I needed a revelation that would sustain me for 
the rest of my life, not the rest of the day. 

The Old Mission district was full of cafés for the tourists. I brushed 
past buskers and beggars and trinket sellers on my way to Bruno's Rest, 
where I bought a bottle of Firwood mineral water. The label had a picture 
of the Virgin Mary, who supposedly manifested at Firwood Spring in 
1871. Limagined trading-standards officers trying to verify that, and I 
laughed loudly, enjoying my last moments of irreverence. 

I opened the pill-bottle. Alternating handfuls of pills with gulps of 
water, I swallowed the lot. 

A waiter appeared, tall and rumpled with an ill-disciplined beard. 
"IT must ask you to leave," he said. "We run a clean café—no drugs here." 

I tried on a beatific smile, testing it for snugness and smugness. 
The waiter stepped back, but he looked ready to call for assistance. I 
left a tip to placate him. 

"Damn junkies," he muttered. 

Whistling, I left the café and strolled around for a few minutes, but 
without speaking in tongues, having visions or preaching at passers by. 
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After a while I decided to go back to the office, since I still had to come 
up with something for Benedict. I reached the Bureau without seeing 
a saint or hearing voices, and I headed for the canteen. No devils 
distracted me while I queued and grabbed a tray. No angels appeared 
while I selected fish, broccoli and chocolate sponge pudding, and the 
Virgin stayed in Heaven while I ate and chatted with colleagues. Our 
habit of avoiding shop talk over lunch spared me any awkward questions; 
we discussed the latest royal gossip, and the dismal performance of the 
Bureau's chess team. 

"We need new blood," said John, who spent his days monitoring 
advances in artificial intelligence, and formulating doctrine on whether 
Als were capable of sin, redemption and damnation. 

"Call me when you're bottom of the league," I said. "Then I know 
I won't be dragging you down." 

The pudding was delicious. Someone once told me there are 
three proofs of the existence of God: love, music and chocolate. Yet 
who needs the first two? The third suffices. 

I recognised the pills' warm reassuring glow, melting the icicles of 
doubt. But so far this was routine. Where were the visions, the voices, 
the Virgin? 

Maybe you couldn't overdose on the pills. Or maybe my doubt was 
a vast glacier, whose dark icy heart lay too deep for the sun's warmth 
to reach. 

I went back to my desk. As usual, more clutter had appeared: 
reports to read, messages to call people, invitations to conferences I 
was too junior to attend. ‘To balance the Bureaucracy I kept a few personal 
items: my blue coffee mug, which the cleaners were supposed to wash 
but never did; a picture of my sister smoking her last cigarette; and various 
tacky mementoes, including a snapshot from an infamous office party 
—TI couldn't live it down because whenever I threw away the photo, 
someone replaced it. 

While the computer booted up, I gazed at all the detritus. No wonder 
I was lost: how could I find my way when surrounded by distractions? 
I discarded all the irrelevant papers, then tidied up my personal things. 
I put my crucifix and rosary away in a drawer. The giant plastic shamrock 
in a vase was impossibly vulgar, and I threw it in the bin. 

Then I fished it out of the bin and stared at it, for the first time 
since I'd won it in the Bureau's charity raffle. 1 remembered Sister Irene 
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saying that the shamrock represents the Trinity: three leaves, one plant. 
Since school I had never thought about it. Yet here was the answer, the 
refutation of my doubts. If God is unspeakably remote, and Jesus too, 
what of it? The Holy Spirit is right here, in every atom and every 
instant, no matter how many there are or may be. 

Through all the empty days I'd struggled to find faith, that shamrock 
had been there for me, if only I'd looked. I felt exalted into a state of 
grace, blissful in the radiance of the Divine presence around me and 
within me. And all my doubts were only the befuddlements of ignorance. 
Just as scientists discover physical laws, so the Bureau discovers spiritual 
laws—refining speculation into truth, guided by the imminent light of God. 

Now I knew that I could resolve my doctrinal problem. I opened 
the 'Conformance Bureau—Immediate Release’ template, and began 
typing. The words flowed as if I were taking dictation. After summarizing 
the Register article, I wrote, "The source was misunderstood. He intended 
to illustrate the absurd consequences of a hypothetical doctrine, to 
show one of the rigorous tests applied in the formulation of dogma. 
All doctrine is first cross-referenced to Scripture and the Creed. Then 
it undergoes many philosophical tests, including the ‘extrapolation to 
destruction’ that appeared, in garbled form, in the press. 

"In scientific matters...." With a few practised keystrokes, I inserted 
the boilerplate explaining that the Church only states dogma on theories 
that are rock solid, such as the geology that superseded seven-day 
creationism, "The 'many worlds’ theory as yet lacks compelling evidence, 
and hence any doctrine on it is hypothetical. 

"But no matter how many other universes there are, no matter how 
many other versions of you there may be, in this universe you have 
absolute control over your destiny. You can believe, or not; you can be 
virtuous, or not. It is your choice, No-one is beyond redemption. Even if 
your alternate selves are evil, you can still be pure and ascend to Heaven. 

"If there are many universes, there must either be a vast Heaven full 
of alternates from all of them, or a different Heaven in each universe. 
The latter seems more likely. After all, Jesus tells us in the Bible, 'In my 
Father's house are many mansions.’ Science just keeps finding that the 
Father's house is bigger than we thought. The mansions in that house 
are no longer worlds or galaxies, but whole universes..." 

I typed faster and faster as the glory of my vision took shape on the 
screen. I wanted to elaborate upon the details, but the words turned 
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red when I exceeded the recommended length for a press release. 
Besides, I felt queasy. My head ached, and my stomach rebelled against 
all the chocolate pudding I'd eaten. I didn't feel capable of reading 
over the document with a nit-picker's eye, so I clicked 'Auto-Edit' for a 
computerised brush-up, and emailed the result to Benedict. Then I 
rushed to the toilet, where I was violently, horribly, sick. 

Somewhat later, I went to the canteen for a glass of water and 
some crackers. I felt too weak to go home: I couldn't face the subway. 
I had glass legs, a mutinous stomach, and a numb, empty brain. 

The brief euphoric transcendence had vanished, leaving no relic 
of its passage. My plastic shamrock had not burst into flower or taken 
root in the desktop. I felt as though I had woken up, hung over, with 
my glorious Heavens a fading dream, no more real than an acid-head's 
trip to psychedelia central. The faith pills were just a drug, their effects 
entirely subjective and worthless. They were a crutch for those unable 
to stand up to the reality of a godless, empty existence. 

When I had recovered a little strength, I returned to my desk. All 
around me, fellow Bureaucrats sat reading journals, discussing scrip- 
ture, typing documents—building the scaffold of dogma, strut by 
strut. It was all futile. Elsewhere those doctrines would be different. In 
other universes the Conformance Bureau wouldn't exist. Yet mathe- 
matics would, physics would, medicine would. In other worlds there'd 
be different Bibles, but the same science. 

Sitting in my comfortable, ergonomically designed office chair, | 
felt myself fall into familiar despair. I saw no prospect of ever escaping 
it. | had no more pills, and they just deceived anyway. Yet I was no better 
without them—worse, rather. There is no comfort in living without 
God, without meaning, without purpose. 

My hand involuntarily sidled into my pocket, though I had thrown 
the pill-bottle away. My fingers twitched, sought fruitlessly, and fell still. 
I stared at the blank computer screen, doing nothing, thinking nothing, 
until I saw a movement behind me reflected in the glass. 

Benedict said, "You wrote an interesting draft for the press release. 
A bit unpolished, but you met the deadline." 

I had forgotten about the press release—I no longer cared. I said 
nothing. When I looked at Benedict I saw a hooting primate, jumping 
up and down and beating his chest. All to no avail. Benedict Rostand, 
SJ, was a triumph of nurture over nature: a celibate alpha male. 
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"Good Biblical quote," he went on. "I only needed to rephrase 
your multiple Heavens as just another theory. You know any doctrine 
is hypothetical at this stage." 

Disgust seeped into my hollowness, like muddy brown water at the 
bottom of a deep hole. "I understand. You have to consider the politics," 
I said. "The deciding factor isn't dogma's spiritual or intellectual merit: 
you're far more concerned to maintain the influence of the Church. 
The spanning-soul would diminish the Church's authority. Instead of 
saying, 'If you disobey, you'll go to Hell,’ we'd have to begin saying, 'If 
you disobey, you'll infinitesimally increase your probability of going to 
Hell.’ And it's fear of Hell that keeps the masses in line." 

Benedict frowned. "That's a crude way of putting it. It's more that doc- 
trine has to encourage people to be responsible. The Church's authority is 
a means, not an end." 

I wanted to argue with him, to pick him up and shake him until 
his faith fell out and rolled away like loose change. But at the same 
time I knew he was irrelevant. The Church was irrelevant—just an accident 
of history. I was paralyzed by the knowledge that my actions didn't matter. 
They had no meaning, and all possibilities were played out anyway. 
The universe has its cake and eats it. If all choices happen, doesn't that 
make a mockery of free will? 

Into the silence Benedict said, "Are you all right? You look pale." 

"I'm not well," I said. "If you've got everything in hand, I'll go home." 

He nodded. "I'll email you the final version. See you tomorrow, if 
you're feeling better." 

When he'd gone, I took deep breaths, trying to inhale calmness. I 
imagined myself going home, doing some shopping, going to the doctor, 
visiting Father Schall... In nearby universes, other versions of me carried 
on with their lives, making their meaningless decisions. Some tried 
to get more faith pills, and some were glad to be off them. And there 
was probably—indeed, there had to be—one alternate who stayed in 
the office, slumping catatonic into the chair throughout the night, 
unresponsive to his concerned colleagues in the morning, never moving 
or speaking again. 

It was no more or less valid than any other choice. Without faith's 
moral compass, what course could I chart? I was adrift in the vast, empty 
ocean of time. My alternate selves were a flotilla of lost souls, drifting in 
limbo, never to find harbour. 
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If those alternates existed, of course. I'd almost forgotten that this 
was all just hypothetical. The many worlds theory had no experimental 
evidence. How could it ever be proved? There was probably just one 
universe, this one: where decisions mattered and had inescapable 
consequences. 

I was worrying too much about esoteric matters. Did the average 
church-goer let their faith be disturbed by notional alternate universes? 
No, but the congregation didn't have my job. They confessed to adultery 
and shoplifting, then crossed themselves and flocked to see bleeding 
statues; while I discussed hypothetical doctrines with journalists, and 
watched Benedict bend dogma to the Conclave's whims. I stood too 
close to the creed's construction site: I could see the rust and string, 
the poles bending in the wind. I couldn't see the tower for the scaffold. 

I just needed to step back. If I had to live without faith, or my job, 
which would I choose? Put like that, there was no contest. 

Yes, it was time to go home. I felt better now. I found a carrier bag 
and started filling it. I threw in my coffee mug, my photos, and my 
giant plastic shamrock. Maybe one day its meaning would return. 
When I had my vision, I should have stuck labels on the leaves. Which 
one was the Holy Ghost again? 

As I walked to the subway station, a greasy-haired young woman 
accosted me and asked for spare change. Normally I would have 
walked straight past without making eye contact, but instead I reached 
into my pocket and gave her some money. It felt good to do something 
practical, to help someone. That was the trouble with the Bureau: all 
talk and no action. We'd—no, they'd—produce a hundred position 
papers on arcane doctrines, but what use was all that quibbling? Those 
papers would be better burned to heat the homes of the poor. 

The Church was far more than the Conformance Bureau, of 
course. It also ran hospices, refuges, clinics, soup kitchens, rehabilitation 
units... Indeed, the Church had many mansions. Perhaps I should ask 
for a transfer to one that did some good. I smiled. Yes, that's what I'd 
do: start helping other people, rather than dwelling on my own problems. 

Then maybe one day I'd find my faith again. ¢ 
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Straight on to Mourning 


Carol Johnson Fyfe 


Tink did it, 

hooked him and made him fly 
gave Pete free dust 

along with her heart. 


Grateful at first, 
Pete brought the lost ones, 
Gleefully flew them through a starry night. 


Tink the Fey gave freely 
Loved him, tolerated them, 
Yearned for possession of his lonely heart. 


Pete, in his need, 
Brought Wend and brothers, 
Letting them fly experiencing the dust. 


Pete stole Tink’s dust, 
No longer freely given out of love 
To help this new group fly. 


Wend, the narc, 
Snatched fairy dust from the dealer 
Brought the addicts down after a last gleeful flight. 


Mothering, Wend took the lost, 

Into a family with rules and schools and books, 
Leaving Pete dependent on 

The pirates, the Indians, and Tink in Neverland. 
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The incubus spoke in 
precise, dismissive 
syllables. His accent 
was Russian or Balkan. 
Some place where the 
people are cold. 


An Incubus In Love 


Wes Smiderle 


Only two hundred and fifty. 

That’s my limit tonight. Two hundred and fifty dollars. That could 
mean one client or ten. When you’re working the pavement, there’s 
no real way of knowing. No rules to follow. 

I haven’t done this in months. Not since I quit. Not since meeting 
Rheena. Not since the incubus. Leafing through pages of my stale 
black book, I don’t know why I’m doing it now. Maybe money. Yes, 
money. A new living room set for Rheena. Savings for our house. 

Money. 

These names in my book are useless. Too old. Too dated and risky. 

There could be new relationships since the last time I was 
summoned. Fresh husbands or wives. Indiscretion could cost me 
work, or a broken arm, or much worse. 

So I have to start from the pavement and work my way up. Pm 
cruising. For the first time since right before I fell in love. Rheena 
doesn’t know. I told her I was spinning decks, but it’s been weeks since 
I worked the floor at Imagine Nation. Instead, I’m sipping coffee and 
water in the old diner. Working up the nerve and wondering why. 
Wondering about Zossima and the incubus. Sure, he’s a truth. No shit. 
But which one? 

When my nerve is up and my veins are roaring, I leave the squalid 
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comfort of the diner and step outside. The soles of my shoes are 
crisp against the sidewalk. My lungs fill up with short, sharp sucks of 
cold night oxygen colliding and merging with my bloodstream. Okay. 
I remember why now. Horny for contact. Horny for existence. This 
earth is a paradise, or as close as we'll ever get. 

Euphoric, I find my stride. Stalking the streets downtown on the 
right side of midnight. Anything’s possible between now and two-fifty. 


I love her. I do. 
@eoe 


The incubus appeared with no warning. He sat on my right, keeping 
one empty stool between us. I recognized him not by sight or smell, 
but from the vicious song he summoned in my head. A cacophonous 
racket of dark timbrels and steel pipes. The symphony for a burning 
march of chaos and corruption. 

I was waiting for M—. Her flight was late, so I meandered to a 
miserable lounge with spongy orange carpet and earth tone walls. A 
tuck shop, a video lottery terminal, a narrow bar not quite wide enough 
for its five stools. A place you’d never see outside of a hospital or airport. 
A place where people had nothing to do but wait. 

Hockey glimmered on a small screen. Pop music dribbled from 
hidden speakers. I sat and felt my life drain away, drop by drop, into a 
chipped glass of Scotch and water. 

Thirty minutes passed before the incubus arrived. Thirty more 
before he spoke. 

"You know me," he murmured. A familiar voice. 

I nodded, the song still loud and hard in my skull but beginning 
to fade, visceral and slippery as a nightmare. I strained to remember 
the sinister rhythms and a sickening melody. I imagined myself 
unleashing noise like that on a dance floor. 

Zossima had been right. This was too much. A truth incarnate. 

The incubus spoke in precise, dismissive syllables. His accent was 
Russian or Balkan. Some place where the people are cold. He said 
he’d tracked me down in order to offer me an opportunity. A position 
with his agency. A job in the service industry. An exciting opportunity 
in a foreign land. 

He meant Hell, or some place close enough. Zossima had warned 
me. I told the incubus to leave. I told him I was alone. I didn’t need an 
agency, and I was getting out of the business anyway. 

I was about to throw in some cutting remarks about the incubus’s 
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suit when the song suddenly roared back to life. Louder now, an ugly 
squall howling with anger and raining harsh nonsense down on my 
brain—brain—braintwist—screwtop—popskull—wormwood— 
softslide—grimthought— 

And the squall ended. All was quiet. I was on the floor with a faceful 
of orange carpet. I turned to see the incubus looking down on me. 

"You are smart, you are pretty," he said. "Lonely people seek your 
companionship. You are hungry and you have talent. Maybe you are 
even one in a million. But still." 

The incubus bent over and reached his enormous, wrinkled hand 
towards my face. I flinched as he brought his thick fingers close to my 
ear and snapped them. A dull, simple sound, like a small bone breaking. 

"Just like that, I find a dozen, a hundred, a thousand. The same as 
you. Maybe better." 

He straightened up, helped me back onto the stool, then smoothed 
the lapels of his jacket. 

"No human being can escape their own habits," he said, moving 
away. "You belong with me. You'll return." 

Life continued to flow, drop by drop, in the muffled quiet of 
orange carpet and earth tone walls. 

M—’s flight touched down. She appeared beside me in a white, 
perfumed whirlwind of sharp shoes and fur. 

"Clean yourself up," she snapped. "You’re taking me dancing." 


I start safe. 

I work the familiar bars. I find a few friendly faces, but the crowds 
have all changed. Downtown is like that. Cliques of people collide, 
congeal, and then melt away over the course of a few weeks. Always 
hungry for more cliques because no one can be new and different for 
very long. 

I hang in there anyway, bar to bar, but can’t generate any serious 
chemistry. Near closing time, I realize my targets are all wrong. ’'m 
looking for warmth and empathy. An amateur’s mistake. I don’t need 
warmth. I already have Rheena. 

A frisky blonde with too much hair gel floats over to me and talks 
politics. I smile, nod and think about Rheena. I never told her what I 
did for a living. She always just knew. Shortly after we met, when I knew 
it was serious, I asked her if she was worried about the number of partners 
I’ve had. Worried about disease, or just jealous. She just smiled. 

"I know you," she said. "You don’t need my forgiveness." 
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Her words reverberate in my skull. When I come home tonight, 
she’ll know. Maybe she already knows. Maybe we have a quiet under- 
standing. If she asks, I'll just say I talked all night. Nothing happened. 
Nothing serious. 

She’s so beautiful. Beautiful and kind. Rheena, who I’m betraying. 
But don’t think about that. I need to focus, sink back into the reptile 
brain. There’s an art to enticement and I’ve lost it. Like divining—just 
because I had the magic once doesn’t mean it will always be with me. 
I need to strip away my fat, get hungry, feel dangerous. Live in blood, 
move like a heartbeat. Know nothing except the moment, this precise 
second. 

I need to take risks. 

eee 


Zossima did all the work. He found the books, showed me the 
scriptures, spoke the Latin. All I did was bleed. 

I met Zossima a few weeks before M— finally threw me out. He 
was an old Hungarian fetishist, but simple. Paid me to clip his nails, 
comb his hair and talk. Sometimes the old man would get stiff, but 
he’d take care of that himself. All I had to do was work the brush, or 
stroke his limp, yellow-white locks with narrow wooden sticks, like the 
kind nurses use to comb for lice. Easy, even pleasant, money. 

"Never be ashamed," he told me each night before handing over 
my money. "Remember the words of St. Paul to the Corinthians. We 
are sown in dishonour, but raised in glory." 

He paid for my company, but Zossima’s real love was God, Christ, 
and the Holy Ghost. He spouted all sorts of perverse nonsense he 
claimed was lifted verbatim from lost chapters of the apocrypha. 

"No one is chaste," he cooed. "God forgives any and all crimes in 
exchange for the confession of one secret obscenity." 

Zossima had a collection of old books, but I figured his speeches 
were all just verbal razzle dazzle. Until that night. 

I knew something was different. He was waiting outside the door of 
his basement apartment, clutching a large illuminated manuscript. He 
invited me inside. His thick, crooked fingers combed the powdery pages. 

"I curse the Russians with my every breath, but they possess a few, 
precious insights and many wonderful books," he said. "I have some- 
thing here, child . . . Oh, this is a pearl, this is." 

The "pearl" was many pages of careful, faded scrawl. A list of 
instructions, he said, passed down for thousands of years before being 
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scribbled into this book by a Russian monk 800 years ago. A menu, 
Zossima said, for how to speak with a demon. 

I thought he was crazy and said so. He laughed. 

"You're too young to be skeptical," he said, showing yellow teeth. 
"There are many truths tying together the billions of human minds on 
this planet. A demon is simply one of those truths made incarnate." 

The menu of truth Zossima had uncovered was, he claimed, an incubus. 

"A fierce, terrible thing," he said, eyes glimmering. "An incubus 
can travel the globe in a cloud of steam. Assume the form of any living 
person. And, of course, ravish men and maidens, young and old." 

I remember stretching my bare arm out across his precious book, 
the covers opened wide like flesh. The pages old and reeking of peat. 
He offered no reasons. I respected that. 

"This will hurt some," he assured me. 

I watched Zossima’s pupils widen as he passed the straight-razor 
deep across my inner forearm. The flesh parted with ease, as though a 
seam had split. Some pain, as promised, and then a gentle, easy euphoria 
cascading through my veins, tingling right up to the crown of my skull. 

Zossima, naked and scrawny, was chanting in a wavering, child-like 
voice. I couldn’t make out the words, Latin, maybe. Or nonsense. 

I'd never seen him naked before. His white chest was sunken and 
hairless. His arms and legs jutted outward from his torso at unnatural 
angles like broken broomsticks covered in flaps of bumpy chicken-skin. 

The slow bleeding continued. I grew dizzy. Zossima’s childish chanting 
seemed to fade into the background. 


While the blood flowed, my thoughts wandered to M—. 

At that time, I was enjoying a languid existence. M— divided her 
weeks between Montreal, New York City and frequent unplanned 
shopping excursions to Europe. M— had a husband. He lived in 
Albany, New York where he managed a company that manufactured 
porcelain toilet bowls. She rarely spoke of him. 

With M— often away, I retained a shifting roster of short-term 
clients, even cruising the streets now and then to find some quick cash. 
Like Zossima. 

I first met M— bouncing seat to seat along the bar of an after- 
hours club. Well-coiffed, musky and desperate. We talked over multiple 
cigarettes in the bathroom surrounded by queens, queers, fag hags 
and college boys too drunk to be fussy about the source of their blow 
jobs. Between puffs, M— would reach up and tug on my chin. Called 
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me "dear child." 

My looks invite those kinds of nicknames. 

Our conversation was quick and light. I had no expectations 
when, with no warning, she had my head between her hands and was 
exploring my mouth with savage curiosity. By the time we left together 
in a cab, she had thrown a martini glass at the DJ and slapped a boy in 
tight pants who’d tried inviting me out back. 

We talked about music, movies, family. Actions we wish we could 
reverse. Moments we would happily re-live forever. Our first orgasms. 
Photographs we savoured. Videos we had destroyed. More family talk. 
We cried. 

After a few months of drama school, I can summon tears whenever 
I need them. However, M—’s tears, and her contempt, were genuine 
and glowed with aching gratitude. 

"I can tell you anything," she said, "because you don’t matter." 


The memory of meeting M— was still drifting in the haze of my 
thoughts when Zossima let loose a sudden, strangled yelp. I tried to 
look for him, but my vision seemed to collapse into shadows. Strange 
music lurked in my ears. A calm voice, harsh and precise. My blood 
was still trickling. 

There was an object on the sofa. My hearing was muffled and my 
vision smothered, but I could just make out some object on Zossima’s 
old sofa. Someone seemed to be sitting there. A dark, broad form. 
Malleable features swirling around a pair of ice blue eyes. 

I shook my head side to side, trying to free myself of the shadows. 
The presence, still seated, loomed. Powerful and important, fixed on 
me. I was being evaluated. 

I remained locked in an awful, anxious paralysis. I don’t know how 
much time passed. My memories crumbled. The meanings of words 
slipped away from me. I spent long minutes trying to recall the meaning 
attached to the word "tree." When my mind seemed about to lose all 
its moorings, the sensation ceased. The shadows lifted and I found 
myself staring down at Zossima. 

The old man lay naked and dead at my feet. I fled the apartment, 
not much ahead of police cars. 

A few weeks later, the incubus tracked me down at the airport. 

A few weeks after that, M— finally got bored and threw me out on 
the street. Life was hard for a while. I got hurt. 

And then I met Rheena. 
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I escape the bars. There’s too much useless chatter there. I have 
no patience for small talk. I want to touch new flesh and breathe in the 
sweet miasma of a foreign scent. I want to be tomorrow’s anecdote for 
some stranger. I want to please someone. 


I fell in love with Rheena the instant I saw her sneakers. 

I was injured at the time. She helped me. A student nurse. She wasn’t 
even on duty, just going home on her way back from a work placement 
program. I was curled up on the sidewalk under a deflated air mattress 
beside the trash. 

Don’t ask how I was injured. I don’t remember. Spend a few weeks 
on couches, in soup kitchens, hanging around bus and Metro stations, 
and you'll get hurt sooner or later. Doesn’t matter how or why. I make 
a point of forgetting things like that. I drive those experiences out of 
my brain through sheer force of will. 

Some poor choices left me down and out, watching many pairs of 
boots and shoes march past me, busy and indifferent. It was hours 
before an old pair of air-pump sneakers with pink stripes along the 
soles flashed by me, slowed down, and then came padding back. I 
squinted out at those sneakers and the loose, turquoise scrubs spilling 
over the ankles. 

Rheena brought me to a hospital, stitched up my holes and then 
brought me home. 

She was, is, beautiful. Curly, smooth and round. Breasts like baked 
bread. Sings awful pop songs off-key. Feeds raisins to pigeons on her 
balcony. Drinks only red wine because she likes how it makes her feet 
feel warm. 

And trusts me. Loves me. Appreciates my honesty. 

"Know a cone of silence? Well, you’re my cone of honesty," she 
tells me. "That’s a precious thing to have these days." 

Meaning me. Meaning she thinks I’m precious. 

I’ve learned and lived with her for many months. She knows what 
I used to do. She accepts what I was and takes care of me and supports 
me. It’s understood that I’ve stopped. 

What reasons would I have to continue? 
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I tuck a new roll of twenties inside my shoe and watch the hunter- 
green minivan roll away from the curb. The rotund vehicle emits a 
nasal, baritone "toot-toot" before lumbering out of the parking lot and 
disappearing amidst the indifferent stream of traffic. 

Said his name was Greg. Said I looked like that guy from that 
movie. Told me what to do and was courteous about it. Embarrassed, 
even. Nice knowing you, Greg. 

The air is cold, and the sidewalk is empty. Euphoria has melted 
into shame. I have three hundred dollars in my shoes. 

I’ve walked less than twenty minutes when another vehicle pulls 
over half a block ahead of me. Another minivan. I feel emptied and 
spread too thin. No shape for another client, but maybe he’ll give me 
a ride back to Rheena. So I walk over with my best waif-boy expression. 
The trick is to look 17, and I can still manage it in the dark. 

The minivan has comfortable captain’s chairs and a DVD player in 
the back seat. He makes a point of telling me. 

I settle into the passenger seat. He doesn’t offer a name and I 
don’t ask. ’'m confident enough now to let silence do my work for me. 
They always want to talk, but they don’t always want to hear me. He’s 
one of those, I can tell. Working late, well-groomed, expensive car. 
I smell real estate agent. 

Everything starts out textbook. 

Hey there. Hello. 

You, uh, alright? Yes, fine. 

Need a ride? Yes, thanks. 

Climb aboard... So. Good night? It’s been okay. 

I was working. Working late. Uh huh. 

I work, I work night shifis. Ten days on, ten days off: Tonight was my tenth 
shift. Got ten days now. Ten days free. Could use some company, though. Me, too. 

You looked like. I mean, I thought so. Yes. 

Do you want, uhm, should you, uhm. Lets drive. 

Sure, sure. ... Over here. Hang a left. 

I know. 

I’m sure he’s lying about working late. He starts yammering about 
sports teams and his youth. Somewhere near the middle of his tale of 
"the big game," I flip on the radio and surf stations, stopping at the 
music I know he’ll hate. Clients enjoy a bit of bad behaviour. Adds 
spice. While he grimaces at my music, I ask for a smoke. He scowls 
more, but slides me a pack from his shirt pocket. He calls me cocky. I 
ask, is that a request? His next words hit me like a hammer. 
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Heh. Real cute. Hey, you should smarten up. You know, I could get a 
dozen more off the street just like you. 

My stomach churns. I squint at his face, now crawling with shadows 
as the vehicle glides beneath the streetlights. The face solid and square 
with a spider’s web of wrinkles near the eyes. His eyes. Blue, I think. 
Cold, cunning blue. Like at the airport. I think about how Zossima 
described the incubus. A fierce, terrible thing. Travels the globe in a 
cloud of steam. Assumes the form of any living person. 

This is him. The incubus. He’s returned for me as promised. 

No. No, no, no. He won’t hurt me. Not now. 

I must be screaming the words because he rears back and says 
Hey, what is this? many times. Asks what ’'m high on. Good act. Very 
convincing. I wrestle with the minivan’s thick, clumsy doors—like a 
fucking armored personnel carrier—and throw myself onto the moving 
sidewalk. I can feel streaks of road rash all over me as bones twist and 
bend against concrete. My left foot is numb but I fly through an alley, 
hop a fence, dash through a dark, leafy yard. I emerge blocks away, no 
minivans in sight. I stagger and skip down the street for a long while 
before spotting a cab. Miracles of miracles. He stops for me. 

I jump in the back and tell him where to go while I shake all the 
money out of my shoes. Not easy because my left ankle is a bleeding, 
purple balloon. The ride is only thirty dollars but I hand the cabbie my 
entire stack of bills, thick and smelly. 

"Have a party," I say. 

Inside, Rheena is sitting up and waiting. The rising sun is slicing 
open the night sky. I realize I’ve pushed my luck and blown my cover. 
My only hope is confession. Before I even see her face, I’m telling 
Rheena everything. 

I tell her about the real estate agents, the lawyers, the politicians, 
the money people. The good fathers, the soccer moms. The families. 
Bored with their jobs, their friends, their kids. They step free of the 
fragility of their lives and come looking for me. Healthy children and 
good words aren’t enough for happiness. There is more selfishness 
than charity on earth. The only true respite from low-key misery is the 
occasional cheap thrill with people who don’t matter. People like me. 
I confess my shame, my secret obscenity, my betrayal. 

It takes me long minutes to get all the words out. Blood roars in 
my veins the whole time and I’m not even sure I’ve made any sense as 
I stare down into Rheena’s eyes, waiting for exile or deliverance. 

She sighs. A soft intake of breath, her brown curls tremble, and 
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then a long, slow exhale. 

As the air leaves Rheena’s lips, her whole body shudders. The soft 
curves grow sharp and thick. Her round face becomes tight and tense, 
the jaw lines suddenly bulging and square as a delicate spider web of 
wrinkles breaks out around her eyes. Her eyes. Once rich green but 
now emptied of all empathy until they’re a round, icy blue. The voice 
is slow and precise with a pitiless Balkan accent. 

"You have betrayed no one," the incubus tells me, "except yourself." 


The incubus has more to say, but I flee. A mad desperate dash 
through my broken home and onto the empty streets. A few blocks later, 
my legs are already growing heavy. This pure night oxygen smothers my 
lungs. It’s this city. The city is the problem. I need a new scene, some 
fresh air. | drain my bank account of all the money I saved up living with 
Rheena, who is a lie, and then grab a bus to the airport. 

I buy a ticket to anywhere. The woman at the counter asks "Where?" 
I repeat, "Anywhere." She thinks I’m flirting with her. Eventually, she 
hands me a ticket and I don’t look at the destination. I walk to the 
departure gates. 

On the way, I pass a familiar lounge. Orange carpet and earthy 
walls. I sit down in my stool and order a Scotch and water. I enjoy the 
numbing sensation. 

People drift in and out for a quick drink before their flight, or a 
quick drink before hailing a cab downtown. Sometimes they speak to 
me. A few bland comments about the weather, or the local sports team, 
or the quality of their flight, which is always bad. Sometimes they ask me 
a question, Sometimes they ask for my company. I cherish these moments. 

There are times when I’m staring into my glass or sifting patterns 
from the bar top when I know the incubus is standing behind me. I 
can feel those barren eyes coveting me. I don’t turn around. If the 
incubus is a truth, I don’t want to face it. 

I order more drinks and ignore the plane tickets in my pocket. ?’'m 
not without hope. Zossima said the incubus could assume the form on 
any living human. That means Rheena is alive somewhere. Maybe in 
this city. Maybe on the other side of the globe. There’s a chance she 
could arrive here on a plane. I might find her. 

There’s a chance she’ll come to this nowhere place and take me 
far away. °& 
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Her eyes strayed to the 
crumpled packet in his 
hand, one more time. Would 
his own big sister jump 

him to get at her stash? 


Bliss 
Leah Bobet 


Sam dragged his sister Elizabeth out of the tenement on a bright 
December day, her face swelling from bruises and puffed-red with 
tears. She didn’t speak when the cops cuffed the shouting, swearing 
stereotype of a beater she’d called a boyfriend: Sam had given him a 
right hook to the face for symmetry’s sake and now the jerk was none 
too happy. With that same hand wrapped so firmly around his sister’s 
thin arm, he felt almost ashamed. His wrist hurt, and there had been 
something about those neighbour kids who’d been staring with wide, 
knowing eyes, like they saw it every day... 

I shouldnt have hit him. I’m better than that. 

Elizabeth didn’t speak as Sam piled her into his car. She shivered 
and stared blankly at the house that had been hers, no evidence that 
anything was sinking in but the tear-tracks on her face. Neither did 
Sam; it was enough to concentrate on the road and hold the wheel 
with that sore wrist, one stoplight at a time until they reached his 
condo. Last time it had just turned into a fight, another flight back into 
God-knew-where, and now another call from the cops, another lie he’d 
have to tell his mother about knowing where Elizabeth was. He wasn’t 
going to ask why this time, and he wasn’t going to judge. It was her life. 

He gripped the wheel tight and kept driving. 

When he helped her out of the sedan in the parking garage, arm 
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wrapped firmly around her waist to hold up that too-frail body, she 
started to sniffle again. 

He could have sighed, or slapped her, or cried. "Why didn’t you 
call me? If something was wrong, you know I wouldn’t tell Mom, or... 
why didn’t you call?" 

"He made me so happy," she whimpered. 

Fuck, thought Sam. 

She was back on the Bliss. 


Sam called his boss when they got upstairs. He had a family situa- 
tion, he knew they were riding a deadline, could he please have a few 
days to deal with it and he’d work overtime later? Madison hemmed 
and hawed, finally agreed, and Sam thumbed the off button before he 
could change his mind. 

Elizabeth was shivering on the black leather couch, poking wide- 
eyed at the remote control for Sam’s entertainment centre. She 
looked just like those kids had when Sam’s fist connected with that bas- 
tard’s face—curious, uncaring, totally detached. 

"Liz, d’you want something to drink?" 

She didn’t even look up. 

He went into the kitchen—black countertops and black-on-white 


tile, shiny white fridge and stove—and poured some water into a sleek, 
heat-saving mug. His hands trembled as he replaced the pitcher in the 
neatly ordered fridge. He should call his mother, find a rehab program; 
he was the younger one, and shouldn’t have to take care of her again; 
she was a junkie and a runaway, what Madison called a gutter-grubber. 
She chose the gutter. It was her own fault she had that shiner on her face. 

Iam not my sister’s keeper. 

When he got back into the living room she’d managed to turn on 
the digital stereo, and music started to sprinkle out of the speakers. It 
was an old band, some two-guitars and a drummer thing, not the 
incomprehensible anarchy of sound that passed for music these days. 
Elizabeth stared like a newborn child at the speakers, then clapped 
her hands and burst into tears. 

Sam rushed over, abandoning the mug of water on his coffee table 
and enfolded her in his arms. She was trembling, crying, snot running 
down her face and onto her cracked, chapped lips. 

It took him a moment to realize: they were tears of joy. 
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"Why did you start again, Liz? You promised me," he whispered, 
and it was all he could do to not cry himself. 

She pulled back, shook her head, still dreamy-looking and empty 
and not at all herself inside. "You wouldn’t understand," she said, but 
there was no malice in it, just simple, clear, stoned-out-of-your-skull fact. 

The words punched him in the stomach and left a hole clean 
through to the other side. So he stood and picked up his briefcase 
from where he’d dropped it that morning, and worked out the bugs 
in five pages of code until he felt soothed once again. 


For the rest of the day she stared at everything as if it were a jewel 
beyond price. 

On Tuesday she shivered and furrowed her brow, wandered the 
condo aimlessly touching white walls, black lamps, white shelves and 
the black TV, a hound scenting that something was not quite right. 
Sam watched her from the desk and wrote one sentence of a report 
over and over again. The evening news was full of the Pharmaceutical 
Question and tired-eyed policemen; it featured a documentary on the 
use of Bliss as a date-rape drug. He turned it off halfway through. 
These problems had no numbers, too many variables, no controls: 
they made his head hurt and set an ache moving in his chest. 

On Wednesday she curled up in the crisp white sheets of his bed 
and stared at the ceiling, blank-eyed with despair. She spoke in a mon- 
otone, and Sam had to feed her himself, one spoonful of runny soup 
at a time from the heavy chrome spoon in his hand. She turned her 
face away after only a few bites, even though her stomach still rumbled 
and fussed; he talked in a soft, patient voice to her and massaged the 
food down her throat. 

By Thursday the worst of the withdrawal was over, and Sam went 
back to work. 

There was a memo on his desk when he got into the office, tired 
and wondering if he shouldn’t have spent another day at home. Report 
lo the lab for seasonal testing, it said. It was two days old. 

Mac Bearns clucked his tongue and straightened a wrinkled lab coat 
when Sam knocked on the door. "Here for the test? You’re late, man." 

Sam wrinkled his nose as the chemical smell of the lab tingled and 
burned in his nostrils. "I wasn’t in the office this week. Had a family thing." 

Mac nodded. "Everyone’s okay?" 
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"They will be." 

He grabbed a clipboard, clapped it down on the sterile cloud-blue 
counter. "Well, full battery of tests for you this time. Gonna need a 
urine sample after this." 

Sam sighed and rolled up his sleeve. Mac wrapped the length of 
rubber around his arm with one hand, snagged a small container full of 
vials with the other: both with a rough, almost graceful expertise. "How 
many years have I been working here? This some kind of punishment 
for the time off?" 

"Sorry man; it’s the holidays, so we’re doing everyone. Gotta be 
extra careful around this time of year." Mac shrugged. "This’ll sting." 

The needle went into Sam’s arm hard and he hissed, even though 
he’d felt it a million times before. He watched as Mac carefully attached 
vial after vial to the nozzle on the needle’s other end, as they filled up 
with the thick red of his blood one by one. "Like nobody would notice 
if one of us was on the sauce." 

Mac shrugged again. "Hey, nobody noticed at MilleniTech or we 
wouldn’t have had to reconstruct our servers last month." 

Sam turned just too fast, and the needle dug further into his arm. 
"Ow. Shit. That was drug-related?" 

"Yup. One of the QA guys was on Bliss. He decided the security on 
the upgrade was ‘good enough’; almost offed himself when they fired 
him because he’d been so proud of the work and they’d taken away his 
stash. Madison’s talking about monthly tests instead of quarterly now." 

"Shit." Sam said again. Bruises from Mac’s bedside manner every 
month, just to prove he was clean enough to do his own job: soon it 
would be him and not Liz the cops were questioning about abuse. The 
idea rankled—the company didn’t trust his judgement that far?—but 
it was in his contract. It was in all their contracts. Probably even Mac’s. 
And these days he wasn’t going to find a job that paid anything without 
a lab clause in the contract. 

The needle slipped out of his arm with a little jerk. Mac undid the 
rubber tubing and deftly applied a band-aid where the needle had been. 
"So drop a urine sample off at the nurse’s station and you're free to go." 

Sam picked up the little clear cup from a stack on the counter and 
slid it in his pocket. "Thanks." 

"No problem." Mac gathered up the full vials and started to label 
them in his messy doctor’s hand: Gordon, Sam; 12/17. "Wanna grab 
something at the pub tonight? Kim’s working late." 

Sam shook his head. "Like I said, family thing. Still need to keep 
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an eye on it." 

"Oh, yeah. You'll gimme a call if you need anything, right?" He 
said it so flatly Sam was almost surprised. The best nonchalant bastard of 
a friend I’ve ever had. Maybe I should have said yes. "And if I don’t see you 
before then, Merry Christmas." 

"Merry Christmas," Sam said, and headed for the washroom. 


Liz was asleep when he got home, curled up in his bed looking just 
like she had as a kid. The stress lines were smoothed out of her face, 
and it wasn’t artificially happy, just... peaceful. Sam sat down next to 
her, closed his eyes, tried to reproduce the look on her face. 

He smoothed his face to calmness, leaned back on the bit of mattress 
that wasn’t covered with her sleep-heavy body. His thoughts slowed down, 
quieted; the warmth of the bed and the warmth of his own body melded 
into one. Maybe this was how she felt with the Bliss: sleepy and secure, 
totally unaware of anything outside her own body, slow. Content. 
Hibernatory. Consciousness bleeding into everything around— 

He jolted. No. Wake up. Live. 

Sam sat up and his hands were shaking. Liz was still fast asleep, her 
breathing even and steady. He almost reached out to pull the blankets 
over her. 

Instead, he stood up and went to put the kettle on. 


Monday, Christmas coming, family around for the first time in 
years. Sam came home with a turkey and trimmings, a bottle of wine 
and a store-bought chocolate cake, just in time to see Elizabeth stuff 
something in her mouth. 

He kept his hands steady, put down the groceries and composed his 
face before turning to look at her. "Hi, Liz. What do you have there?" 

She shifted on the couch, curling her knees up against her chest, 
inclining her too-thin face away. "I had a headache." 

She hadn’t answered the question. He took a few steps towards 
her, slowly. "Okay. What do you have there?" 

She swallowed. "Nothing." 

He dove for the couch, grabbed for her wrist and wrested the 
Nothing out of her hand. She yelped, screamed, but he pulled away 
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and unfolded it in his hand. It was a packet of paper, and inside it were 
three little pink pills. He stared for a moment and then crumpled it in 
his fist. "Liz. Where did you get this?" 

Tears started to seep into her eyes. "I need it!" 

"No, you don’t." His voice was so patient, more than he felt. 
Daddy-voice, reasonable and rational. Maybe Dad could have dealt 
with Liz like this. She’d always been his baby. "You can live without it." 

She made another snatch at the packet. "But I don’t want to! It’s... 
how can you be so unhappy? I can’t do it, Sam!" 

"Youw’re going to have to make your own happiness," he said. So 
prosaic. But he’d made his own: good job. Nice home. Nobody else 
had given it to him, that was for sure. 

"I can’t," she almost wailed. Sam felt a momentary surge of guilt. 
It was true; she probably couldn’t. She’d wait forever for her hand- 
some prince or protector or —keeper? Don’t think that —to make every- 
thing okay. And when nobody did, she just went back to it, time after 
time after time. 

He knew why he still hadn’t called Mom. She and Liz hadn’t spoken 
in ten years, and seeing Liz like this would break his mother’s heart. 

But why hadn’t he taken her to the doctor? 

Her eyes strayed to the crumpled packet in his hand, one more 
time. Would his own big sister jump him to get at her stash? Sam hesitated 
for one long moment; then he strode to the window, slid it open, and 
flung the packet of paper fifty-three stories down into the alley below. 

Elizabeth’s mouth dropped open. "You... you asshole." 

Sam slid the window shut. "Its for your own good," he said, and 
managed to keep his voice even. 

"You hate me. You’ve always hated me. You think you’re better 
than I am." 

"Pm not the addict here, okay?" Shit. Shouldn't have said that. 

"Addict," she hissed. "You’re addicted to your own fucking holier- 
than-thou pain. And you want me on it too." Elizabeth uncurled like a 
snake, eyes glittering. "Well, excuse-fucking-me if I don’t want to hurt 
all the time! I just want to be happy, okay? That’s all I want, no condo, 
no money, no goddamned leather jacket and—" 

Sam got to his feet. "Elizabeth—" 

"No, you listen to me. How dare you say I don’t have a right to be 
happy?" 

Sam felt his own eyes narrowing. "Who said you did? Happiness 
isn’t a right, Liz! It’s a privilege. You earn it. It’s not something people 
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just get on a silver platter. You work for it, okay?" 

"Right," she snorted. "Work and be good and don’t talk in school 
and thou shalt be rewarded from on high. It doesn’t work like that, 
baby brother." 

"You don’t know shit about life, Liz—" 

"You’re the one who’s full of..." she hesitated, frowned. "I..." One 
by one, her muscles relaxed. A serene smile spread across her face, 
then started to intensify. She tightened her hands and looked down at 
the vase in her hand, ran her hand over its painted pattern. 

She set the vase down on the floor and started to examine it from 
every angle, touching, smelling, drinking it in. Her eyes were wide with 
delight. "Look," she breathed. 

Sam drew a ragged breath and let it out. He needed to put the 
groceries away before they got too warm, or they wouldn’t have a 
Christmas dinner. And he needed a dinner for tonight, and to call his 
mother, and someone to watch Elizabeth when he went to work tomorrow 
in case— 

He needed a doctor. He was in over his head, and he didn’t dare 
take her to the hospital; social services would step in and he’d never 
see her again. Mom would find out and she’d never forgive him. He 
hadn’t given up on her yet; he wasn’t going to now. 

Sam picked up the phone and punched a few numbers. "Mac? 
Sam Gordon. No, it’s just... you know how you said I could call if—? 
I need a favour." 


Mac arrived with a sharp knock on the door and his usual air of 
wrinkled competence, even though the lab coat had been replaced 
with a huge grey trenchcoat. "You rang?" 

"lve got a problem," Sam said. "It’s my sister. I can’t take her to a 
hospital." 

Mac’s face went serious and sharp. "Lemme see." He shouldered 
past Sam into the apartment and regarded Elizabeth where she sat on 
the floor, still staring at the painted vase. "What’re the symptoms?" 

Sam shut and locked the door behind him, trying not to fidget. 
"[... it’s..." He swallowed. "Bliss." 

Mac frowned; not anger, but concentration. "Here, let me see." He 
opened his bag and pulled out instruments, gauze, a bottle of liquid 
that smelled sterile and sharp. 

Elizabeth giggled when the needle went into her arm, and she 
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watched the blood spurt into the vials with focused fascination. 
"What’s your name?" 

"Mackenzie," he said with a parent’s indulgent smile, and changed 
the vial. "I work with your brother." 

She clapped her hands in delight. 

Sam shook his head. "If I can just keep her away from it—" 

"Not that simple, man. How much do you know about Bliss?" 

"It makes you a spineless vegetable," he muttered. 

Mac gave him a measuring look and eased the second vial from 
the needle, replaced it with a third. "Bliss isn’t like some of the other 
stuff. It’s neurological: chemical stimulation of the parts of your brain 
that regulate sleep and processing speed and such. That regulate feelings. 
It suppresses the negative-emotion parts of the brain and some of the 
logic centres, and a dependency forms. It’s like the daredevil theories 
about adrenaline addiction. The brain needs the chemical after a while." 
Mac carefully labelled the vial: Jane Doe, 12/21. "Emotion is chemical," 
he said. "It’s genuine happiness they’re feeling. So far as we know." 

Fake happiness. Pill happiness. Bullshit. "Mac," he said. "What the 
hell am I going to do?" 

Mac shrugged and started to pack his bag. "Look, let me get to the 
lab. I have an idea about fixing this. I don’t know if P’ll have to do a 
spinal tap, but this should be a start." Mac rubbed the bridge of his 
nose beneath the glasses and sighed. "It’s been a long time since I did 
research," he said, but there was excitement in his voice. 

He zipped up his bag and looked Elizabeth up and down one 
more time, how she rubbed at the bandage on her arm, how she 
fidgeted and plucked at her hair, her clothes, everything with a kind 
of satisfied glee. "It’s not even supposed to be a street drug. It’s an anti- 
depressant. Guess it just proves people will abuse anything." 

"Hey," Sam said. "She’s not a junkie. It was hard for her, okay?" 

"Yeah." Mac replied. "It’s hard for everyone." 

All the words in Sam’s mouth jumped back down his throat. 

Mac went to the door and unlocked it. "Look, Pll let you know by 
Wednesday if there’s anything I can do." He turned with a lopsided 
smile, punched Sam in the arm. "Get some sleep, huh?" 

Sam managed to push out one word before his throat closed 
again. "Goodnight." 

"G’night," Mac said, and then he was gone. 

Elizabeth stared at him, doll-eyes wide and smile fixed upon her 
face. "Let’s play a game." 
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On Wednesday morning there was a memo on his desk: Report to 
the lab. Sam tucked his briefcase under the desk and stuffed the paper 
in his pocket, heart accelerating. He went down the stairs, dodging the 
herds of co-workers dragging themselves up to their own cubicles to 
the sound of canned holiday cheer. 

Mac’s head snapped up when he pushed the door open. "Took 
you long enough." 

"What’ve you got?" Sam panted. He sank into the chair where Mac 
usually took blood, grateful for its presence for the first time in his life. 

Mac didn’t shrug; in fact his stare was almost as focused as Elizabeth’s. 
"Before I go into this, I want you to know these aren’t tested or 
approved by any kind of authority. I mixed them in my basement, and 
Pll deny whatever the hell I have to. I don’t know what might go wrong, 
but they should work in theory. Are you sure you want to do this?" 

This was irresponsible. This was wildly irresponsible. 

It was better than social services. It was better than this going on 
again and again, the tears, the withdrawal, the inevitable broken lock 
and stolen cash and slide back into unknowing stupor. It was better 
than not knowing. 

Sam nodded. 

Mac dug into his pocket and pulled out a dark-tinted pill bottle. 
The prescription label was blank. He opened it with a loud pop! and 
there were five little pink pills inside. "Here’s your silver bullet. Well, pink." 

Sam raised an eyebrow. "Mac, that’s just the drug." 

"Ah," he said. "Looks like, huh? Consider that a perk. It’s for... 
patient cooperation, let’s say. If my guess is right these little suckers 
will stimulate the parts of the brain the Bliss is turning off and we can 
get some balance going again. If I’m right." 

"Pll trust you," Sam said. "My head’s spinning already. I mean... 
how do you know all this shit?" 

"Think I wanted to be a lab monkey my whole life?" Mac snorted. 
"Your piss is fascinating, but some of us trained as scientists so we 
could, you know, do science." 

Sam swallowed. There was a moment of silence in which he thought 
about apologizing and discarded that, because it would embarrass 
Mac; wondered why he’d never figured Mac was that smart; wondered 
how many industries the Pharmaceutical Question really had affected. 
Figured maybe he was lucky to have wanted to go into software and not 
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music or art or science or social work. 

Mac pressed the bottle into Sam’s palm. The five little pink pills 
inside rattled quietly against the tinted plastic. "Here’s your prescription. 
Use it wisely, and use it well, and don’t say I never did anything for you." 

He blinked. "So if it’s that easy to get people unhooked, why didn’t—" 

Mac shook his head and he looked almost pitying. "You really are 
naive, man. Get back to your desk before Madison starts wondering. 
And let me know how it goes." 

"Yeah," Sam said. "Thanks so much." He slipped the pill bottle into 
his pocket. It shook and danced with every step he took back to the office. 


When Sam got home, he could tell Liz had been out. 

They ate dinner in sullen silence, and once she fell asleep, he went 
hunting for her stash. Six pink pills went out of the folded napkin in 
the stereo speaker, and five pink pills went back into it. 


For a day, there was relative peace. 

Sam managed to make his excuses to Mom and cooked them 
Christmas dinner, the old-fashioned kind where he fumbled through 
an ancient recipe book and left the turkey in the oven too long and 
bought egg nog. It was hard to take his eyes off Liz even to cook. Of 
course it was too soon for any changes to show, if there were to be any 
changes. But the way she held her glass at dinner looked just different 
enough, and the way he remembered her doing it before was just fuzzy 
enough... 

He shook his head. She might get off the drug, but he was going 
to drive himself crazy. 

She was quiet throughout dinner, not the angry-quiet of the last 
week, but... almost pensive. Content. It was vaguely unnerving. 

She offered to do the dishes, and she offered to warm the eggnog, 
and he let her, just to get a break from staring at her face for a few minutes. 
He sat down on the black leather couch and stared instead at the black 
and silent television, stark against the white walls, reflecting across-the- 
street’s Christmas lights through the window in a weird blur of green 
and red. 

"Same?" 
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Something was wrong. She’d found out. She was going to run off 
again and he’d never find her in time. He stumbled over his own feet 
and practically jumped into the kitchen. 

She was sitting at the table, and there was a mug before the empty 
black wood chair across from him. "Eggnog’s ready." She was looking 
into her mug, and there were faint worry lines creasing her forehead. 

Had she figured it out? What would he say if she did? 

He took a long swallow of the eggnog, another. 

Something small and solid went down his throat. 

Sam almost gagged, but it was gone; he could almost feel it wending 
its way down into his stomach. "Liz... what the hell—" 

"Oh, c’mon," she frowned softly. "You need to loosen up. Baby 
brother, always so serious. It’s not good to be so serious this young. 
That’s how you end up all perfect and empty and you don’t know 
where it all went." 

The warmth going down through his body started to burn. He 
coughed, then harder, as if he could force it up. But it was gone, it was 
in him and she’d put it— "You put something in my drink! Liz, how 
could you—" 

She shrugged. "You’re always so sad. I don’t want you to be sad. 
I’m the big sister. ’m supposed to take care of you, right?" 

She’d given him Bliss. He was going to fail his next drug test. He 
was going to turn into an addict. It would fry his brain. 

Mac’s medication. 

Sam’s eyes went wide. His mug crashed to the floor, his knees 
buckled, his body hit the black-and-white tile with a thud. 

All those thoughts went through his head at once, and then that 
one did too, and he realized he could see spectra in the fluorescent 
track lighting, he could see minute flaws in the floor tiles, he could 
feel the humming of the fridge in his back and calculate its frequency, 
and through that calculate the precise temperature it was maintaining: 
two degrees higher than it should, and of course that was why the milk 
had spoiled last week. 

It was incredible. 

He thought he heard Liz scream. 


He couldn’t sleep. 
Thoughts burned through his mind one after the other, hissing 
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like race cars he could only perceive a second after they had already 
passed. Liz had carried—no, dragged—him to bed: he could feel soft 
pillow pressure texture springs. He could calculate his weight from how 
hard the mattress pushed back into his spine and a few equations he’d 
forgotten from first-year Physics. The zipper of his suitcase, the rustle 
of his phone book’s pages, and then Mac was there; Sam could 
hear his voice somewhere above, blurring with speed, refracted into 
frequencies. He could pinpoint how far away it was from the 
acoustics alone. 

The thoughts crowded his head like they never had, every bad 
night of worried insomnia in the world compacted into one little pill. 
He remembered things long forgotten or pushed by the wayside: 
flavours, feelings, all fuzzy and half-there, almost as if they were a dream. 

I've been sleeping my whole life. I’ve only come awake just now. 

He couldn’t sleep now. He was alive. 

Phone ring; Liz’s voice, worried and with a strain of snappish 
stress he hadn’t heard in forever; time, in which he viewed the entirety 
of a Picasso exhibit he’d seen at fourteen all over again, listened to 
symphonies, calculated his annual budget, realized what he needed 
to get promoted and planned it all out; then more voices, his mom’s 
voice, hysterical, this is all your fault you stupid— 

Shit. 

His brain started planning damage control. 

If Mom was here then Liz must have called, so they must have 
been talking, but it didn’t sound good, it sounded really bad, and 
there it was again—I should have known you should have been responsible 
you were older and your father would never have put up with he would have 
dealt with you—and they were going to fight, and that couldn’t happen 
because he had to keep the peace one way or another until he could 
understand her and maybe make Mom understand her so there would 
be peace in the house and it was Christmas, for God’s sake even if 
statistically that was the worst time for families didn’t Mac say something 
the other day about that? and oh yeah Mac was here, pushing some- 
thing into his mouth, he could tell because Mac always smelled like 
those damned cleaners they used in the lab, stingy and sharp, and had 
to swallow or he’d choke and throw up and people died like that— 

And then— 

Joy. 

It rocketed through his veins for just an instant before the 
centrifuge of his brain slowed, before his eyes could open, before his 
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heart stopped pounding hard enough to break his ribs. 

Liz’s face hovered above him, tight with strain. "Sam?" 

His mouth worked, experimentally. "Ummm." 

"Oh God." Tears sprang from her eyes and spattered his chest. 
"Oh God you’re okay. I’m so sorry, I’m sorry. I'll never touch the shit 
again. I swear. I swear." 

"You’re goddamned right you'll never touch—" 

"Ummm." He said to his mother. 

His eyes closed and the darkness took him. 


When Sam awoke, Mac was sitting beside the bed. His eyes were 
far away again, the scientist eyes. Observing, calm, not at all like he’d 
probably been pulled away from a Christmas dinner of his own—was 
Mac even Christian?—and dumped into the middle of a family fight. 

They were fighting. He could hear Liz screaming through the 
solid bedroom door. He could hear his mother’s angry low cold tone 
sneaking beneath it. 

His eyes fluttered. His thoughts were so damned slow. Why couldn’t 
he think? 

"Sam?" Mac stood up. Fingers pressed against his forehead, and 
they were freezing. "Shit, you’re running a temperature. You need liquids." 

"... sorry..." he squeezed out, but Mac was already out the door. 

He came back after what felt like an eternity with a mug and 
blankets, propped Sam’s limp body upwards, and held the mug up to 
his lips. Sam sipped: hot chocolate, just warm enough to feel good, just 
cool enough so it didn’t burn his tongue. Chocolate releases endorphins 
into the bloodstream, his mind whispered. We like it because it’s chemical. 
After a few more sips he could hold it himself in steadying hands. 

"Are they..2" 

Mac shrugged, but his eyes were dark. "I don’t know what’s normal 
around your house. They’re fighting. Your sister’s pretty torn up. She’s 
asmart woman: addicts don’t usually have short-term memory retention 
that good, especially for names." He paused. "You’re lucky, man." 

"She said she wasn’t going to take it anymore." 

"Yah. I told them about the meds." 

"It works. The pills. It felt..." he shook his head. "Fast." 

Mac’s impassive Doctor Face twitched just a little. '"That’s something.’ 
He stood before Sam could get a good look at his face. "Pll go get your 
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sister. I have to get home; it’s almost two in the morning. Kim’s probably 
worried sick." 

"How'd you come up with that so fast? I mean—" Sam paused as 
the Doctor Face slipped; there was a wistfulness, a hunger in Mac’s 
eyes that he’d never seen before. 

"Its been a long time since I did research," Mac said quietly. "But 
I always keep my notes." 

He opened the door, shut it again behind him. A few quiet words 
Sam caught don’t fuss, fragile, untested before Liz came in and carefully 
sat herself down. 


Sam huddled under the blankets and cupped his fingers around 
the mug of hot chocolate. They were freezing cold, and they moved so 
slowly, almost as slow as the thoughts in his head. It made him want to 
whimper or cry or scream; he’d been moving so fast. 

And now it was gone, and he was empty, and everything was still 
the same. Slow and sticky and living in a dream. A nightmare of illusion 
and stupidity and not understanding a damn thing. 

"What?" Liz said sharply. 

He realized he’d been speaking out loud, that he was still muttering 
under his breath. Sam shook himself and took another sip from his 
mug. It was shiny black, and his sheets were crisp white, and both were 
hurting his eyes. The whole apartment was hurting his eyes. 

"Same" her voice was anxious, raw-edged. 

"Nothing," he said. "Nothing." 


Hours passed, he drank, he stood up, he lay down. Liz took his 
temperature; his mother fussed and wept and scowled despite whatever 
Mac had said to them. 

Finally, he was alone in bed, with the night greying into winter 
dawn. Christmas Day. He couldn’t sleep. 

Liz was going to take the meds and get off the Bliss. She and Mom 
were talking again. Talking loudly, yeah, but talking. He didn’t need to 
keep her secret from Mom anymore. He could go back to his job and 
his life and it was going to be okay. 

There was something missing. 

He should have been happy. 

Instead there was just this slow, dull, thickness swirling through his 
brain. He couldn’t live like this; it was like having his legs cut off. He 
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had had such capacity, such ability. He’d been so himself. 

It was a drug, Sam. It wasn't real. You know it wasn't real. 

"Then why do I feel so...2" he asked the walls. 

Curled up on the floor of his bedroom in a sleeping bag, Liz 
stirred and rolled over in her sleep. 

He wasn’t going to be an addict. Maybe he did think he was better 
than Liz, because he could function without fake happiness just fine, so 
he could function without fake knowledge too. He would go back to work 
and back to his life and forget this had happened, bury it away. He would 
never touch anything so strong as a martini ever again, and it didn’t 
matter if he forgot things, or if there were things he never figured out or 
didn’t know, or if there ended up being limits to his own intelligence 

It felt like being alive. I could remember how Dad’s aftershave smelled. 


He shoved that thought away. 

He knew exactly where Liz’s stash was. Three little pills wrapped 
in a napkin, stuffed into the back of his stereo speaker. He slid out of 
bed, opened the white door on silent white hinges, and padded across 
the living room, past his sleeping mother on the black couch, to the 
black wall unit with the black stereo. One hand dug in, removed one 
little pink pill from the folded napkin, replaced it in its warren. 

Maybe he’d need it someday. Maybe there’d be a problem he 
couldn’t solve. It was wise, he reasoned, to save something like this for 
contingencies, for emergencies. For a rainy day. 

Sam ghosted back into his bedroom, eased himself shakily into 
bed with a careful glance at Liz. She didn’t even twitch. There was no 
peace on her face this time, just sheer blank exhaustion. With or without 
the Bliss, she was never really going to be happy. People made their 
own happiness. It didn’t get handed to them on a silver platter, or in 
a little pink pill. He’d made his own happiness. 

He tucked his pill into a tissue, wedged it in the back of his night- 
stand drawer where the particle-board pieces met. It would be safe 
there, if he needed it. 

He rolled over and fell asleep just as the sun started to rise. 


After the holidays, Liz moved back in with Mom. The pills had 
worked. She didn’t need the Bliss anymore, or at least her body didn’t. 
Their mother still called him every few days, worried, tense, frustrated 
with the idea of a teenager she hadn’t seen for ten years and hadn’t 
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been able to handle even then. She cried at night, Mom said. She went 
to work, and she went out with guys every so often—always checked 
out for drugs and home by eleven—but there wasn’t that light in her 
eyes anymore, Sammy. She just isn’t how she was as a little girl. 

Sam would listen, and nod, and uh-huh, I understand, we have to 
understand. She’s not going to be the same. She’ll never be the same, 
Mom. We just have to love her how she is. 

But she was such a perfect little girl, his mother would say, and 
trail off confused. 

Sam went back to work. He remembered enough of his plan to 


write it down and get promoted. Mac changed jobs too, but into a new 
department: Chemical Research and Development, a department funded 
by some uncanny new developments R&D had reached; by rights it 
should have taken years to write a programming language like that. 
Sam didn’t see him in the lab anymore, and the lab tests stayed quarterly. 
Every so often someone had an unexpected few days off after Lab 
Day, and nobody could quite understand it, because they seemed 
normal, right? 

Days like that, Sam went home and his thoughts felt slow as mud. 
He stared at lines of code and couldn’t think. Something cold and 
empty started gnawing at his guts, and the black-and-white tiles, the 
white sheets, the black electronics hurt his eyes and head and heart 
and it was just too damned much for one person to take. 

Days like that, Sam went into his bedroom and dug a ratty tissue 
out of the back of his nightstand drawer, unwrapped it until the little 
pink pill rested in his hand, and stared at it for hours. 

So long as he had that little pink pill, it would be okay. 

He could use it if he needed it, and be fast again, be happy and 
sharp and powerful again, and then everything would be all right. 

He had it right there. 

Just in case of an emergency. 

Then he would wrap it up and put it back, and make some hot 
chocolate. ¢ 
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The glass cut fiercely. 

It always did. There was pain, 
but he managed it with a grunt 
wrenched from some ancestral 
ancient being and channeled 
through his bleeding mouth. 


Jacobson’s Organ Grinder 
Trevor Nickel 


She smelled wonderful, just not quite right. Or maybe it was the 
turnip she was holding. No, it was unmistakably female, not vegetable, 
a hint of acridity wafting on the conditioned air. He smelled fear, the 
wrong kind—overtones of cinnamon and deception. Garreth moved 
along the canned goods aisle, accepting her frown with an automatic 
grin. Then he saw the redhead. 

She was beautiful, slender, pale but lightly freckled around her 
nose, a spackling of visual texture under her deep green eyes. And she 
smelled right, slightly acrid fear and vanilla determination. He smiled 
his opener, and of course, she smiled back. Garreth moved through 
his bumbling bachelor act and led her to the invitation as ably as one 
leads a blind man to a cliff. She would be delighted to join him for dinner 
and show him how to make her famous carbonara. 

After the gut-wrenching ride in a hurtling rapi-cab, there was the 
unexpectedly good carbonara, the routine of surrender and the 
ensuing, equally unexpectedly good, roll on the large firm mattress 
Garreth kept in his otherwise minimalist—almost monastic—apartment 
for just these times. 

Afterwards, with the smells still swirling their overwhelming pat- 
terns through his nose, sinuses, and deep into the ancient core of his 
brain, they lay together. He on his back, and she resting her head on 
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his right shoulder, allowing him to pass his right arm under her neck, 
and curl it back to cup her right breast. She smelled of freshly turned 
earth, the scent of satiety. 

"How did you know I would—" her voice was sweet and light in his 
ear, a singer’s voice, in unwavering soprano. 

"I just knew." She accepted his practiced evasion and snuggled 
deeper against his armpit. Her warm red hair felt like a thousand pick- 
pockets’ fingers gliding almost unfelt across his arm. 

Oddly, she was still there in the morning. Something in the way 
her eyes answered the questions in his stopped him from putting voice 
to them. He handed her a key-card. Her name was Julie. 


Walking now, along the silent asphalt pedway below the tangling 
concrete mass of moaning freeway, Garreth was torn. He felt wonderful, 
still. The scent of Julie was fading ever so slowly, like the summer, from 
his midbrain. His movements were easy, still. His mind was focused, 
with only a slight blurriness around the edges of his consciousness, but 
he could almost blame that on last night, and Julie. But he knew with 
the crushing certainty of a nearly spent lover that it wouldn’t last forever. 
This time. 

He knew he could make it through the day. In fact, he could make 
it through the week, probably even the month, if he really wanted to. 
That thought was slippery though, as hard to hold onto as a dream 
broken by a scream heard only in its echo. Garreth thought of Einstein 
and his convictions... he shook his head at that and smiled tightly. He 
turned and followed his feet along the dusty pedway, hardly noticing 
the swirling food wrappers and police-cadre warning leaflets blowing 
in the fitful, wheezing winds here, down below the world. 

He knew before he saw it that it was there, Garreth felt his nostrils 
flaring in expectation. There, leaning like some anachronistic western 
gunslinger against a length of chain link fence as yet unnoticed by the 
roving gangs of metal scroungers. It was the small one today, Garreth 
noted, barely a meter tall, but still exuding that out of place cowboy 
cool. It was smiling. 

Garreth had occasionally wondered how he knew it was a smile, or 
that the Alphan’s smiled at all. Maybe it was something about the way 
their gray skin wrinkled like rotting whale blubber at the join between 
its head bulb and what could be construed to be its shoulders. Or maybe 
it was the consistency of the staining yellow ooze flowing from the main 
orifice at the same blubber-creased join. Or maybe it was the smell. 
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"Imagine meeting an Alphan here," Garreth said, the routine 
clicked on, "this far from the compound. Are you lost? Should I call 
the police-cadre?" 

"No gh they would think this one up to no good," burbled the 
Alphan. After all this time, Garreth still couldn’t figure out where the 
voice came from, an orifice to be sure, and obviously one of the wetter 
ones, but Garreth couldn’t tell which one. "The police-cadre might 
think this one was selling the orbs gh if they saw this one here." 

They just might. Even Alphans weren’t immune to the police-cadre 
and their relentless War On The Orb. But then again, no police-cadre 
would be looking for an Alphan, this far along any pedway, let alone 
this grey and lonely spot. Even Garreth was unsure how they got here, 
but it certainly wasn’t by their customary sluglike gliding on a slick of 
their own yellow ooze; it would have taken this one years to get here 
from the compound. 

"I need more." Garreth’s voice sounding rough now in his own ears. 

"Yes gh you do." The Alphan extended his flipper-arm, the paddle 
at the end of it cradling three dimly glowing glass spheres. They might 
have been mistaken for child’s toys, rubber balls from space. Garreth 
reached for them. 

"Gh gh gh gh gh gh!" 

"Sorry," He said drawing his hand back, then re-extending it with 
a handful of bearer cards, almost a week’s wages worth. He placed 
them in the Alphan’s paddle, and palmed the orbs, cradling them as 
if they would break if he dropped them. 

"Ssss’ okay," said the Alphan. It was still smiling. 


As soon as he had passed out of sight of the squat gray alien 
Garreth paused, looked around, and saw nobody. Of course, nobody 
walked anymore. Especially not down here. 

In the monochrome shadows under the humming freeways, 
Garreth opened his mouth wide. He drew an orb from his pocket and 
placed it carefully in the top of his mouth. It nestled just behind his 
front teeth like an oversized cough drop. He made sure to push the 
hard, warm glass tight against the scarred bony plate of his hard 
palette. Then he closed his mouth, and placed the heel of his right 
hand on his chin, his fingers cupping his face like the unfolded petals 
of a rosebud. As sharply as he could, Garreth slammed his left hand 
against his right elbow. 

The glass cut fiercely. It always did. There was pain, but he managed 
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it with a grunt wrenched from some ancestral ancient being and 
channeled through his bleeding mouth. His nose streamed mucous 
like melted yellowed wax and his eyes flowed salty rivulets. He looked 
at the pool of fluids, combining to an ugly puce, forming at his feet 
and shuffled back quickly to keep from staining his shoes. He could 
hear the echo of his primal groan coming back from the concrete 
abutments and struts, but now he could feel it. The orb’s contents, 
released by the blow, were pooling upwards, flowing against the 
streams of blood from the roof of Garreth’s mouth. The glowing liquid, 
like a fly’s everted stomach, was drawing itself up through these new 
cuts on Garreth’s palate, soon pulling itself deep inside his head, deep- 
er than Garreth knew. 

Garreth swept the shards of thin glass out of his mouth with his 
tongue and spat the last of the too-red blood onto the disused pedway 
asphalt. Already he could feel the slashes made by the broken orb sealing 
like zippers, and his nasal passages, opened like floodgates by the 
shock of pain, flowering even wider. 


Ten minutes later the rapi-cab whisked him along the express toll 
lanes of freeways cloned from the ones that he had cowered under to 
break his orb. He arrived at Weaverly Off-Planet’s headquarters, located 
on the top seventy floors of a corpoplex built only three years ago, his 
customary 15 minutes early. 

Garreth greeted the front staff, collected a cup of suspicious smelling 
coffee, more burned corn-cob and too much synthesized caffeine than 
Arabica, and settled behind his desk with the dailies on his screen wall. 
He spent a few minutes reviewing the overnight news; there had been 
pirate attacks on some of Weaverly’s transports to Alpha recently and 
Garreth needed to know how that was spinning in the media. With a 
scowl he skipped over several police-cadre notices about the evils of 
the Orb. Their tagline, ‘Orb: The Gateway Neural Stim’ was as old and 
inaccurate as the ones he was perpetually trying to get his staff to 
rewrite for Weaverly. 

His awareness was blooming, and he could sense someone important 
moving through the cube-farm to his corner, making ripples of 
surprise as he went. It was Michael Josephson, one of the senior partners, 
coming down the long corridor lined with suddenly inspired line-staff. 
Garreth identified him easily thanks to his reawakening senses, and 
determined that he had a few minutes until Michael reached his corner, 
so he turned his attention to absorbing the rest of the dailies. 
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Michael was a large man, with a prodigious jaw, and a penchant 
for wearing ancient styled double-breasted black suits. He pounced 
into Garreth’s corner already speaking. 

"Garreth, ’ve got something I need your... touch for." 

"Michael—" 

"I know yow’re busy with these new Alphan spin contracts, but this 
supercedes." 

"I see." Garreth knew that Michael hadn’t climbed the corporate 
jungle gym as far as he had by invoking supercedence without reason. 
"Tell me about it." 

"On the way." 

Michael was intoxicating in the close quarters of the company 
privi-limo. Garreth knew, of course, of Michael’s legendary ability to 
get interns of all types to ‘work late hours’ with him. It was the stuff of 
jealous coffee-break legend. Up close now, the reason for that was as 
plain as ever to Garreth. Michael fairly reeked of that most winning of 
combinations, musky desire and amaretto confidence. Even without 
this morning’s orb, Garreth could probably have felt it washing 
through his limbic system. He had to struggle to focus on the words 
Michael was saying. It helped a little to focus on the view outside, 
corpoplexes and metroplexes of concrete and glass whipping by silently 
as the privi-limo weaved through priority lanes and pass-bys with utter 
disdain for the speed-fine threshold. 

"This could be the biggest thing Weaverly’s ever grappled on to! 
Imagine, a total shipping monopoly, a whole colonized solar system 
just aching for trade, and we will bring it to them! This Beta thing will 
be our ticket." He unnecessarily lowered his eyebrows and glanced 
across the slick black leather seats of the luxurious passenger space at 
Garreth. "This could be your ticket, Garreth. All you have to do is convince 
these Betans that we are the best. 

"I need you to work them on the small scale while I do it on the 
visible one, and I need to know if they’re as productive as they say. The 
Alphans we deal with didn’t think so, but they’ve been at odds with these 
Betans for millennia, so who can say..." Garreth stopped listening and 
sunk into Michael’s spicy orange oil and clove enthusiasm, trying to 
prepare his mind. Beyond the viewport, the venerable Hilton conferplex 
loomed mountainlike as the privi-limo sped recklessly towards its 
sixtieth floor lobby. 


Betans were not unlike Alphans. Speculation held that Beta was an 
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old colony of Alpha that had been cut off, like a gangrenous limb, 
sometime in their respective deep past. Their bodies were grossly 
similar, limbs with paddled ends, orifices that defied description, and 
ooze flowing copiously. Betans, however, were green, not grey. Garreth 
had heard that it was some sort of algal symbiont in their thick, blubbery 
skin, and because of it, the Betans rarely needed to eat. 

They smelled odd, bitter burned flesh stress and anxiety, and the 
expected cinnamon evasiveness and moldy deceit. This was as usual 
for business meetings with Alphans, and for that matter, with humans. 
There was something strange about it though, but Garreth tried not to 
let the oddness, the undertones of greenery and onions put him off. 

The meeting began with a boring presentation about the Betan 
system, and a lengthy discussion of capacity ramp-up and investment 
capital. It wasn’t until the first break that Garreth began to speak, over 
coffee—authentic, shade grown, deeply roasted and intoxicatingly 
bitter—with some of the Betans. 

After several meaningless burbled conversations replete with the 
usual platitudes and inanities, Garreth found himself face to slime- 


orifice with one of the larger Betans. After just a few compliments, the 
conversation turned to the trade outputs of the Betan system. The 
large, green skinned alien stood looking down on Garreth, "Of course 
gh there will be a period of gh gh adjustment," it said. 

"What sort of adjustment?" Garreth said, "I was given to under- 
stand that your system has a large oversupply of certain commodities, 
and that you sought our company out for just that reason." 

"We do gh gh of course gh gh but gh gh it is a matter of education 
gh gh Our population will need to come to gh gh accept this," it said. 
An overwhelming assault of moldy cinnamon belied the outward con- 
fidence of those words. That was all Garreth needed, he knew. He 
allowed himself to drift away from the conversation and searched the 
room with his eyes. 

Caught in the slimy shuffle back to the boardroom table, Garreth 
couldn’t catch Michael’s eye. It wasn’t until the starched waiters 
appeared bearing platters of crisped kelp and bean-curd salad that 
Garreth was able to pull Michael aside and deliver his message. 

"Don’t go for this, it’s all wrong." 

"Well, there are wrinkles to be sure, but I don’t think—" 

"They’re lying. They have nothing to offer, no capital, no 
products, and they haven’t even told their population, if there is 
any population." 
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"How can you be so sure?" Garreth noted the overtone of sour 
lemon disbelief amongst the musk and amaretto of the larger man. 

"Have I ever been wrong before? Trust me, this is bad. Weaverly 
will lose, and it will be a loss of unprecedented scale." Garreth reached 
out to squeeze Michael’s forearm, and sensed with satisfaction that the 
sour lemon faded into the background. 

"Okay, okay, Garreth, you’re right... I don’t know how you do it, 
but you’ve got a touch for these aliens. Of course I trust you." But now 
there was a note of moldiness, patchouli amongst the musk and 
almonds. The two of them stepped back to the opulent lunch laid out 
for them on the boardroom table. 

Michael did not sit, and Garreth followed his lead, standing like a 
soothsayer a step behind the bulk of the larger man’s shoulder. 

"Beings." Michael began. "I regret that we must end this conference 
now. It has come to light that your system has very little to offer 
Weaverly Off-Planet." 

The shock rippled blubber on the Betans seated all around the 
table; the iron scent of their anger assailed Garreth’s senses, very 
strong, the smell of blood. Despite himself, Garreth winced. 

The Betan leader was enormous, at least 13 feet tall. It drew itself 
curiously quickly to its full height. The headlike knob of flesh now 
pressed against the ceiling, canted sideways from the pressure, but the 
Betan didn’t seem to notice as it began at a volume Garreth didn’t 
think possible. 

"GH Gh sgh gh humans! You accuse us?" His attention was fixed 
on the top of Garreth’s head, but only Garreth and the Betans could 
tell that. "Perhaps there has been a problem in our communication gh 
gh gh." Garreth couldn’t guess why the enormous green alien was 
smiling so broadly. 

It would be lost on Michael. Michael, still staring his lemon-lime 
outrage at the Betan, began to draw in breath to cut the standing pile 
of wrinkled blubber off. But the Betan leader continued without pause, 
though more quietly, it waved its paddle at his colleagues and they 
seemed to calm with him. Garreth saw the one furthest from him 
cradling an odd looking device to one of his orifices. "Perhaps we 
could discuss this more gh gh gh calmly gh without gh gh distraction 
gh if the enhanced one is removed." 

Oh shit. 

The huge alien went on, "This one is obviously not in control of 
his senses gh." The paddle end of his arm was now raised to point 
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unmistakably at Garreth, and something in the scent of that move- 
ment offended Garreth to his core. 

"We can gh discern your state," it smelled like a laugh to Garreth, 
"you are orb-enhanced, an Alphan spy no doubt." Garreth saw Michael 
looking at him with a shock curiously not reflected by citrus, rather a 
light cinnamon. 

"We have gh gh taken the liberty of contacting the security forces 
of this gh conferplex." The big Betan’s voice struck Garreth like body 
blows, and he felt himself awash in the luciferous stink of its triumph. 

"Orb is illegal gh" It now took on a lecturing tone, but the sulfur 
reek of a just-lit match was still strong, "Perhaps this one should contact 
the police-cadre as well?" Garreth could smell the meaty tang of 
adrenaline filling the room, realizing with a start that it was his own. 
The enormous paddle began to sweep towards the other Betans in a 
curious gesture. Garreth didn’t wait to see what that meant. He ran. 

He crashed out through the vastly expensive authentic wood double 
doors, sending one of the everpresent white-coated waiters crashing to 
the mauve carpet with a curse. Garreth ignored him and sprinted for 
the elevators. He stopped short; he was too late. Garreth’s awareness, 
expanding to the consciousness-shattering fullness of the orb effect, 
caught the scent of the three-man security team in the rising elevator 
only two floors below. He turned on his heel and ran for the fire-stairs, 
back along the mauve carpeted hall with its gilded door handles and 
snobbish wooden doors. Garreth realized that a caramel relief was 
flooding through the air around him to the accompaniment of the 
adrenaline tang, and that made him run even faster. 

The metal door to the fire escape had been painted over years 
ago. When Garreth wrenched it open, reams of paint tore back along 
the wall in thick, coiling strips. The staleness of the still air within nearly 
turned Garreth back, but he was emininently aware of the three men 
spilling from the elevators sweating their determination and spitting 
rage. Garreth leapt up the stairs, his steps as sure as if they were 
choreographed, until he had passed a third landing behind its own 
paint-sealed door. 

He kept on, leaping up several more risers, stretching his aware- 
ness further than ever before, searching for some escape. There was a 
hint of movement spilling into the stale gloom. Fresh air, he could 
taste it, but from below him, leaking from under the doorway he had 
just passed. The boot-polish smell of the security teams erupted into 
the stairwell as Garreth jumped down to that third landing and bodily 
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shouldered through the door, leaving another exploded-star of 
stretched pain. 

There, at the end of the corridor, this one mint-green and lined 
with cheaper doors that reeked of glue, was a door to the outside. It 
would be a terrace, not an exit, but Garreth didn’t care, the smell of 
freshness was pulling, guiding, him now. He rushed towards it as the 
security men tromped through the burst-open fire door. Garreth was 
so aware of them, he could tell that the smaller one had had two beers 
with his lunch, and that the older one was experiencing the early 
stages of a heart attack. This new precision of awareness felt wonderful, 
almost sexual in intimacy and need. 

He slammed through the terrace door, and stepped into the sun. 
It was an agony of beauty. Garreth, his awareness still unfolding like a 
second flower from the same bud, felt everything. Each thud of booted 
foot behind him, the sweaty, angry pheromones, every spark of light 
reflecting off towers of gleaming glass surrounding him, every growl 
of motor and shriek of break on the freeways below, all cut into him 
sharply, piercingly, like shards of orb. 

The glowing liquid was drilling itself further down into Garreth’s 
brain, further than ever before. Neural pathways that had lain 
unconnected for time beyond comprehension joined and rejoined, 
twining together in an orgy of growth. Connections made now between 
Garreth’s stimulated neurons linked pathways never before joined in 
terrans of any type, let alone humans. Deep down in the primal layers 
of Garreth’s brain, around the hypothalamus where emotions, scent 
and memories join, a massive and complex connection—a super synapse 
joining millions of twined and tangled nerves—burst into existence. 

And in that terrible instant, while booted feet crunched in the 
drainage gravel of the terrace behind him, instincts took over. Deep, 
undeniable instincts, lubricated by the strange glowing liquid and 
amplified in the new neural links it stimulated, coupled with the 
awareness now flowing from those same deep areas to his nose, ears, 
mouth, eyes, and every millimeter of his skin, made him breathe. 

A deep breath, taken in utter stillness, raking through all the 
information until—there! Garreth was off, running straight for the 


edge of the terrace. The startled security guards behind him had 
begun to draw their automatics, but now only watched. Only one of 
them swore as Garreth, with unbroken stride, leapt like a dancer from 
the lip of the terrace. 
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The seven lanes of freeway rushed up at him almost too fast to take 
in, but he would remember every millisecond later. Fear peaked, and 
the muscles of his torso locked instinctively. 


Garreth dropped like a precision guided bomb through the glassy 
roof of the newer model touri-bus, the plas-glas exploding around him 
like a halo in its pre-stressed safe-T-break pattern. The impact rolled 
him and he landed ass-first in the soft lap of a two hundred kilo easy- 
lifer. He didn’t even break the woman’s veal-soft legs, and Garreth was 
almost certain that the blood spattered on her enormous grey sweat- 
shirt with the Delaware state flag and the entire state-name emblazoned 
in impossibly large letters was his. It did wake her up though, and she 
added her asthmatic screams to those of the twenty or so other easy- 
lifers reclining in their comfort-couches under the now thoroughly 
cracked plas-glas canopy of the touri-bus. 

But Garreth smiled. He smiled as he clambered off the expanse of 
atrophied lap that had gently cushioned his landing. He smiled as he 
apologized to the doughy face with tiny sunken brown eyes. He even 
smiled as she continued to shriek like a cocaine overdosee at him 
about lawyers and how his life and all his possessions were now hers. 
He smiled through the entire ten shriek-filled minutes that it took the 
driver to angle the touri-bus off the freeway, by then, nearly 50 kilometers 
further east along the tangle of concrete. Garreth was coming down 
from the adrenaline high of his leap, but he could still sense his own 
tang, along with the insipid fear dripping with fatty scents wafting from 
the still-screaming easy-lifers. It made him want to vomit. But he was 
still smiling. 

The bus shook to an emergency stop as soon as it reached a side- 
street calm enough to do so. Garreth had smelled the citrus anger 
long before the driver slammed open the door of his cage. 

He never knew what hit him. The driver threw open the cage door 
explosively, and Garreth pounced inwards, slamming the man’s head 
back against the rear-view monitors. This elicited a fresh wailing from 
the easy-lifers whose couches allowed them a view of the cage. He 
pushed his way out the driver’s door, thankful to leave the impotent 
wailing and the rancid stench of fat behind. 


The urge to run nearly took Garreth into the city on foot, but he 
mastered it. He was at least a hundred kilometers from his apartment, 
after all. Besides, a walking man on these streets would be suspicious 
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in the extreme. On the pedway, Garreth could at least claim a taste for 
outdoor exercise and only be thought eccentric, but walking along 
these streets he may as well be naked and painted blue in the 
lunchtime-crowded caférapide back at Weaverly. 

Garreth walked only to the next corner, to put the touri-bus out of 
his field of vision, and pressed a cab-hail button as soon as he found 
one. It was for econo-cab, but he didn’t care, he needed time to think. 

The econo-cab, shabby looking, old and repatched, must atone 
time have been much more upscale. The lines were still sleek if you 
ignored the mismatched colors of the patches, and the passenger area 
was comfortable. Maybe it had been a rapi-cab, in its day. He gave his 
address and the cab eased into traffic like a grain of sand into a tornado. 

The whizzing of buildings, other cars, touri-buses and Garreth’s 
thoughts all joined, becoming a screaming storm in his mind. By now, 
the effect of the orb should have blossomed into its fullness and begun 
to wane, like an iris, twisting from bud to shriveled mess without pausing 
even at the moment of full glory. Only it hadn’t. It was still as strong as 
it had been when Garreth vaulted into space from the terrace of the 
Hilton. He could still smell, taste, see, and feel everything. Garreth was 
elated, and frightened all at the same time. It was possible, he had 
heard, for the orbs to change you permanently, either leaving you a 
muttering vegetable or keep you at the peak forever. He’d thought 
that was just an urban legend, though he’d caught himself being hopeful 
before. But now, now he was starting to believe. 

The econo-cab, without the benefit of the priority or toll lanes, 
wove its way towards Garreth’s, only slightly sickening him with its 
rapid accelerations and swerves. Garreth shifted his weight on the 
lounger and felt the two remaining orbs, mercifully unbroken, in his 
pocket press against his chest. That feeling reassured him more than 
anything else. Even if the police cadre were waiting for him he could 
still run, he still had these. Smiling again, letting the flow of the city 
outside wash its merged sound and smell like a waterfall over him, 
Garreth thought of Julie. 

She wasn’t there. Neither, curiously, was the police-cadre. He 
could tell both as soon as he reached the lobby, no black-booted anger 
had stomped in, and she had drifted her way out sometime mid-morning. 
There was something strange and intoxicating overarching her scent, 
but he couldn’t quite taste it and it slipped away unidentified. 

The apartment was as always, but today a little sharper. Though 
furnished sparsely, each item held a singular interest for Garreth now, 
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so fully enhanced. His cherished black leather sofa, custom-made to 
his dimensions, exuded powerful scents of tanning agents and dyes 
against a background of iron and burned hair terror of the cows going 
to their slaughter. The meticulously wired bonsai by his one window 
emanated an agony of dryness, he hadn’t watered it in days and it was 
wilting, each cell screaming in phenolic pain. 

Garreth filled a glass with water; chlorine and fluorine and nitrates 
fizzing from it tickled his nose like a too close can of Coksi. He smiled 
at that, every sensation was coming ever clearer, raw sensation, unfiltered 
and painful. And beautiful. 

Reveling, Garreth danced across the spartan living room, but for the 
sofa, wall screen, and plant, a museum space of faux-wooden floors and 
slate gray painted walls. He filled the plant’s pot with the water and 
smelled the roots’ ecstasy in the loamy aroma they released. He could feel 
everything. It was true! Garreth would never again ebb away and become 
shuffling, blind, routine. This time, he was sure it would last forever. 

He glided through the apartment, wallowing in his joy. The scent 
of Julie was everywhere, but nearly palpable on the bed. Garreth rolled 
in it, taking in again and again her surrender, her joy, the scent of her 
orgasms, and of her dreams. Garreth shut his eyes and lay in the pool 
of scent of their combined release and simply breathed. 

He had been lying still for a long time when Michael called. 
Garreth, still swimming in Julie’s scent let the apartment take the 
message, but he heard some of it coming through from the monitor 
screen in the hallway. 

".,.anyway, we’ve wrung some concessions out of those Betans, 
thanks to you Garreth, but you should have told me about your orb, um, 
problem. The other partners here at Weaverly have taken your service 
into account and we’ve pulled some strings with the police-cadres. We’ ll 
have to put you on administrative leave though, Garreth, for a while, 
until you’re cleaned up. Call me when you’re ready to come back." 

Michael knew. He must always have known, his voice was like a 
radio-announcer’s, reading a script, carefully placing his pauses and 
inflections. Garreth grinned, administrative leave... he patted the two 
warm round shapes in his pocket and wiggled back into the sensory 
landscape of his apartment. 

Until, like summer fading into fall, it waned. Garreth didn’t even 
notice, at first. The inexorable narrowing began deniably enough. His 
awareness of the people in the apartments surrounding his faded, but 
he thought he was just concentrating on his own space. Then the 
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silent sighs of relief emanating from his potted tree faded like a 
reverberating echo, but he pretended not to notice, focusing he told 
himself. Finally the mixed sensations, both pleasurable and terrible 
from the couch became just the smell of fine leather ever so faintly 
colouring the air. And finally, there was just Julie. 

He tried to hang on to her in his growing despair, but she trickled 
through his fingers like grains of sand through a toddler’s chubby digits. 
With his nostrils flaring in panic, and mucous once again clogging the 
hidden openings in his nasal passages, he tried to suck in all of her 
scent that he could. Those last, snorting, casting vestiges of the effect 
lead him to her note, noticed but ignored before. It was tucked neatly 
underneath the clock at his bedside; she had left her number, and the 
words, "When you need me." 


The screen filled with her face immediately. 

"It’s you!" she said. 

"Yes, I need to see you." He paused. "I need to tell you so much—" 

".,, About the orbs. I know, sweet Garreth, I could taste it on you. 
You should learn how to mask it." Her unearthly green eyes were 
twinkling. "PIl be right over." 

Garreth couldn’t help but laugh, he shuffled to the kitchen for 
another glass of water, and ever so briefly caught a flash of contentment 
from the plant, a shock of terror from the couch. He almost missed it, 
but it was there, a tiny kernel of feeling, of deep connection, almost 
out of touch. Then, like a grain of sand lost through clumsy fingers, it 
was gone. 

"No," he said aloud, his voice dry and echoless in the minimal sur- 
roundings of his apartment. Mechanically, Garreth removed a small 
glowing orb from his pocket and fitted it firmly against the roof of his 
mouth, wedging it firmly against just the right spot. He nestled his 
chin in his right hand. 

Well, maybe this time. ¢ 
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Too much depended upon the 
critic’s review for Taylor and 
Issa to behave as though they 
cared and so they did the 
opposite, offering him Black 
Lace and taunting him when 
he turned them down. 


Black Lace 
Ursula Pflug 


No one in the village knew how the keeper did what she did; many 
knew nothing, having never met the elves. These people thought Issa 
was just an old eccentric living in a cabin in the woods beyond the 
village boundary, and they were right, in their way. Yet she had practised 
her work every day since she’d come, even when she didn’t light the 
fire; mending, after a time with thought alone, the torn curtains of 
reality so there might yet be peace. The water clear, the animals and 
plants strong. The people free. 

She burned sage on a plate in front of the outdoor hearth, laid it 
carefully with old papers and odd bits of lumber. Peace had to be 
maintained, it did not stay all by itself, it needed help and work. It was 
as if pain leaked out of people and was attracted to her, attaching itself 
like burrs. As time passed the work became a little easier, although Issa 
still had to remind herself, on days when the despair was fiercest, that 
when she burned sage and drank elvish tea and made herself as still as 
peace, it would all flood out of her again: all the gathered shame, 
sorrow and fear, and she would use it for fuel, to keep the peace light 
burning. But she had to feel it, on its way in or on its way out, or it 
couldn’t burn. 

Even though she often felt tired, her hands and feet performed 
with little conscious bidding, and Issa wondered whether what felt like 
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exhaustion was perhaps only stillness, an ever deeper peace. She couldn’t 
ask the other keepers: each kept their own fire, was tied to place. 
Striking the flint, Issa had a premonition it would be the last fire. It 
scared her, a little; ritual and ritual maker had over time become one 
to the extent that Issa couldn’t imagine doing anything else. 

She could go back to Taylor, but not to Black Lace. 

The berries were fatal but the distillate was mildly psychoactive. 
Drinking it, she and Taylor could still work, learn their lines, write new 
plays, layer cleverness on cleverness, outwitting one another and their 
audiences, the Black Lace always inspiring them to do more. They'd travelled 
from town to town performing shows in the crumbling community 
centres, telling themselves that one day they’d be rich and famous. 

There was a critic who lived in a tower in the city, an old man with 
an enormous and terrible reputation, a final arbiter of taste. Careers 
hung on his words; everyone admired and feared him. He had a goatee 
and a good suit and a cane; he lived in a big clean apartment with 
handsome young office staff. Issa kept sending him invitations to their 
shows, which went unanswered. A scholar, he’d written books upon 
books about theatre, poetry and music and the nature of the creative 
mind. Issa had a few of them still, on a bookshelf inside her little elvish 
house. A beeswax candle shaped like a toadstool burned there at night 
so Issa could read—about theatre, about writing and art, although it 
had been years since she’d seen a play, never mind writing or performing 
in one. 

The elves had given her the funny candle; their gifts often exem- 
plified the silliest clichés of elvish lore, from the time before their 
return. Issa had seen her elves wear red conical hats with white polka 
dots so they could imitate Amanita Muscaria, take these hats off and 
hurl them into the air, laughing. In spite of their silliness, they were 
never other than dignified, even when they made fun of her, or of 
themselves. She did not see them often, but when they visited they 
always brought her the wild tea she drank as she lit the ritual fire; the 
elves told her it could open memory boxes. Memories of the future, of 
other lives, other worlds, worlds one had made and then locked away 
for fear of looking at what one had created. The tea never had this 
effect on Issa, so far as she knew, although sometimes, after a pot, she 
recalled having gathered it by moonlight. The tea was a shade-loving 
plant and thrived, like memories, in underbrush, best gathered at 
night, at full pungency. 
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At last the critic said he would come. Too much depended upon 
his review for Taylor and Issa to behave as though they cared, so they 
offered him Black Lace and taunted him when he turned it down. Still 
they put on their best show: Taylor singing, Issa speaking, he playing 
the harp, she the lute, drinking Black Lace all the while; they thought 
it improved their performance. Taylor had been so handsome, although 
Issa imagined he didn’t look as good anymore. Towards the end, their 
life together was already starting to show on his face and bony frame. 
Issa, shallow in her youth, and drawn largely to his looks, could not 
discard ‘Taylor even then. Not like the young men before him, whom 
she flirted with, then spilled wine into their laps—a lot of them, before 
Taylor came with the Lace he drank any chance he got. Had her lover 
been Taylor or Black Lace? Had he known from the first that the way 
to keep her was to offer her Lace repeatedly, till she couldn’t turn it 
down, nor him either? 

Still, she had left him when she found the heart tree, a gate to the 
elf world. And with her training had come something unexpected: a 
better drug by far. No keeper would do the dangerous work without 
recompense: Issa’s reward was a regularly scheduled blast of bliss. She 
didn’t know if it was a result of the work, an endorphin flood released 
by all that meditation, some kind of chemical effect in her brain or just 
more elvish trickery. Anything that could be experienced through 
drugs could be arrived at another way; had to be, or the receptors 
wouldn’t be there. Elves. They were her new pushers, supplying her 
with a better bliss than in all her years of addiction. Had she found 
peace, or replaced one addiction with another? 

Damn elves. 

She and Taylor threw cats at the critic and laughed. Young black 
tomcats, on Black Lace—they had sunk that low. 

The critic had called them juvenile, yes, preposterous, ill mannered, 
uncivilised, drunken, squalid, reviewing not only their work but their 
stained broken teeth, their broken black painted fingernails, their 
scratched and muddy feet; not a pair of decent shoes between them. 
Things no amount of Black Lace could alter, although Issa remembered 
for a time she’d had red boots. Who had given her those? 

Then they were gone; she must have lost them, drunk or stoned, 
or traded them for a tiny vial of Lace. 

After their show, she and Taylor were given a room in the village 
hotel if they had performed there; more often it was an old community 
centre. Issa and ‘Taylor would unfurl their old quilts and duvets and 
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sleeping bags in a corner of a store room, or under the bleachers, to 
sleep. Sit outside in a weedy yard making tea in the mornings over 
campfires. Going without shoes, without dentistry, so they could drown 
themselves in that deep cherry ooze. 

The critic said Issa was a genius, Taylor merely acceptable. 

Oh, he couldn’t have found a better way to destroy them. 

Maybe, she told Taylor, he’d always wished to be an artist himself, 
had been sad to find his well empty of inspiration, talent. He’d had a 
great mind, a powerful light of a mind that had read and studied and 
taught, and those things paid much better than scrabbling shows together 
in drafty stairwells. Drunk and drugged, hoping their beautiful shiny 
black hair, excessively enlarged pupils, pale skin, could save the night. 
They were clever and darkly romantic, pretty to look at and slightly 
scandalous. So people came, paid them. While creating, they felt 
absolutely brilliant, but the muse tells that to all her servants. Keeps 
them working, serves her purposes: like the elves paying Issa for her 
peacekeeping in drops of bliss. 

They could play several instruments between themselves, write a 
catchy tune or a sad one, threading their songs through a story. She 
and Taylor were so good looking that people were happy to watch 
them, especially if Issa kept several buttons of her black lace shirt 
undone and bit Taylor at timely moments, till the blood ran. 

Taylor, she figured, must have a lot of scars. 

The blood always looked good running down his chest. 

Had she bit him till he bled in every show? Who could bite so 
hard? Had she filed razor tips on her canines, incisors? Had she used 
a tiny knife, pretending to bite, veiling the act under whirling skirts of 
black hair—hair dyed using the black liqueur itself? Wastefully, for 
there were no chemical dyes now, and of the organic dyes, only Lace 
gave that wonderful deep almost black red. 

If she found the critic and killed him, would it bring Taylor back? 

He hadn’t listened when she said everyone knew the critic had 
lied. Instead, he had told her to go on to a brilliant solo career. "You'll 
be rich, you can go to a good spa to kick. You can live in an apartment 
in a city looking over a lake, you can have sexy office staff and lots of 
good clothes and nice dinner parties." 

But Issa liked Taylor too much. In spite of promising themselves it 
was wealth and fame they wanted, Issa liked their cats and shabby 
clothes and wondering where they'd get the next fix. Liked waking in 
damp bedding beside a cold fire, liked rehearsing in draughty holes. 
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Even liked the time a tomato hit her full in the face. She wouldn’t have 
liked a rotten one so much, but she stuck to their road, stuck to Taylor. 

The elves came, made heart trees everywhere they went. You 
didn’t apply for a job as a keeper, it just happened. 

Six months after the critic’s verdict, not a jot of Black Lace 
between them, penniless, they finally booked a job and didn’t get paid. 
The hall owner insisted she had no coin, but did have some young 
toughs equipped with old saw blades attached to axe handles. Issa and 
‘Taylor ran, hungry and cold, to the woods. Took shelter under a tree; 
cuddled up in damp bedding, tried to sleep. Told themselves they 
weren’t feeling bad because they were facing withdrawal but because 
they were hung over, hadn’t eaten, were cold, damp and broke. They 
sucked on one another’s hair, pretending the toothsome love of it 
cheered them, but really, sucking the Black Lace dye kept the beasts of 
withdrawal at bay. 

In the morning she noticed the carving in the tree. 

It spoke to her of lost magic, a beauty of far greater power than 
anything art or drugs had offered. She hadn’t noticed the house the 
night before. "We’ll stay a day," she told Taylor. "It’s beautiful. 1 know 
we'll be safe here. She wouldn’t have sent her thugs after us. We’ll 
sleep one more night. Inside." 

But he would not come in. 

"TIl sleep outside, in case they come back." 

Next morning when she got out of bed, she picked up a mirror 
from the table. She’d lost weight, was alarmingly thin. Looked older, 
but her skin had cleared. No more dark circles under her eyes. Her 
fingernails and feet had healed. Her hair was brown, not cherry black. 

She went outside, 

No Taylor. 

Had he left or been killed by thugs? 

She began her work, preparing the ritual for lighting her first 
peace fire. Assembling the world’s pain into manageable burnable 
packets. Burning the sage. Drinking the tea: there’d been a jar of 
it. Sweeping the hearth. She sat beside the first fire meditating. It 
was absorbing work, difficult but not impossible. She knew when it 
was finished. She put the fire out. She went into the cabin and 
slept, wondering how long she’d sleep this time. She was hungry 
but there was no food. The moon rose. 

In the morning she woke to a knock at the door. It was a girl from 
the village, carrying a big bag of what smelled like food. Issa hoped it 
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was for her. The girl smiled and gave her a packet of money. Issa 
wondered how much Lace it would buy; she could lure Taylor back. 
But she didn’t want Lace. She had kicked it as she slept. 

"Thank-you for volunteering,” said the girl. "This tree gate has 
been empty since it was built." 

Issa nodded. She had learned it as she slept. 

"The young men were forming gangs. There were two rapes, a 
murder. My mother said someone had to take the job but she couldn’t, 
even though she could speak with elves." 

Issa asked her in. The girl unpacked bread and cheese, milk and 
apples and a marinated vegetable salad. She found plates on a shelf, 
set them out. 

"These elves," Issa asked, because she had learned the work, but 
nothing of actual elves, "why don’t they do the peace work?" 

"It has to be a human. To prove our good intent, welcoming them 
back." 

"I see. Damn elves." It was the first time Issa said it. She looked 
over the young woman’s shoulder, out the opened door, as if ‘Taylor 
might appear. 

He did not. 

She heaped her plate with food and ate, famished after years of sleep. 
I’m just a drug addicted scenery-chewing actor. Don’t make so much of 
me. Issa didn’t say it. "Will your mother come? She sounds interesting." 

"She moved away. She always wanted to act. When we were all 
grown up she could finally leave, go to theatre school in the city. We’re 
all very glad she finally got to do what she wanted. She raised the 
money for you before she left. Is it enoughe" 

Issa nodded. "What about the food? You can’t bring food every day." 

"The village is two miles, by the path I came. There’s stores and a 
weekly market there. Will you stay?" 

"T don’t know." But Issa knew she would, that she was the work, 
that not doing the work would be like not breathing. The moment 
she’d entered the heart tree, everything had changed. Was the house 
really inside the tree? Maybe. They weren’t called misty woods for 
nothing, after all. "I used to work in theatre, self taught. There weren’t 
many schools then, and they were expensive." Wanting to be hospitable 
but with little to offer, Issa poured two cups of cold elvish tea. 

"That’s why he started one," the girl said. "He knew a good theatre 
school was needed. Where people could teach and learn." 

"Wh—?" 
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"The man you came with." 

"How do you know?" Issa asked. 

"He stopped in the village on his way out. He stayed here for days, 
then left for our village, to see if he could find someone who knew 
what was happening to you. My mother told him you were training to 
be a keeper, that was why you couldn’t wake up. He didn’t believe her 
at first. Who would? Then the elves came and said the same thing and 
he had to believe them because, well, they were elves. You can’t help 
but believe elves." 

"Why?" Issa asked. 

"Because they’re impossible magical beings," the girl said, "and if 
you go so far as to believe what you see is magic, you might as well 
believe what it says." 

"Couldn't magic lie?" Issa asked. 

"I don’t think so," the girl said. "I don’t think it can." 

"When do I get to meet these elves?" 

"I have no idea. I only spoke to them the once, with Taylor and 
mother. My mother spoke to them more often but she left. Will you 
leave your work to go find hime" the girl asked. 

"I don’t think I can," Issa said. "Just like—" 

"Elves can’t lier" 

"Exactly," Issa agreed. She remembered Taylor never had any 
confidence in his work after the critic’s article. He needed more Black 
Lace than before, just to get on stage. Issa was loyal. She didn’t pity 
him. She didn’t stay with him to be merciful. She loved him and kept 
hoping he might recover. It was hard to get as much Black Lace as they 
needed. They became poorer, and they got older. That made it harder; 
it wasn’t the same game at thirty as at twenty. And then, travelling 
through the woods from one village to another, they had come upon 
the heart tree. 

"We were Black Lace addicts," she admitted after all. 

"Black Lace, that’s the worst," the girl said. "Taylor had dreadful 
scars. They looked like bite marks. It was so sad. I didn’t know he was 
an addict. Is that what addicts do when they’ve run out—bite themselves?" 

Issa caught her lip, hating the woman she’d been. "Will you fire 
me, now you know who I amp" 

The girl shook her head. "Even the elves can’t do that. You don’t 
finish the training unless you can make a good job of things. 
Otherwise you wake up halfway and wander back to your old life. You 
just end up with more interesting dreams than most people." 
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"Well, I shouldn’t keep you," Issa said. "Say hello to Taylor if you 
visit your mother in the city." 

"T will." The girl took the empty food basket and bowed. Issa had 
been bowed to before, but this was different. 

"When do I get to meet these elves?" Issa asked. 

"I don’t know. They’re elves. You can’t run their lives." 

Issa watched her take the same path Taylor had left on. "I wonder 
if he’s happy. I wonder if he misses me. I wonder if he kicked. I wonder 
if he kicked the critic—I mean killed him. I have no way of knowing," 
Issa said. "But I know I'll be good at my job." 

The elves came a week later. They laughed a lot. Sometimes they 
were very short, and then stretched to become taller than Issa herself. 
They wore baggy green clothes and gave her an enormous heap of 
them, as well as a pair of excellent boots. The toes curled. Issa had to 
laugh. The elves spoke English although they explained it only sounded 
like English to her. They made her smoke with them out of a water 
pipe, some smelly mixture they explained would keep her sane and 
gleeful as they, even if it did smell of horse manure. "You can drink it 
as a tea, smoke it in a pipe, use it as a smudge, flavour your muffins 
with it, anything!" They said they would teach her to gather it by 
moonlight, following her nose. 

They gave her candles shaped like yonis and penises and toad- 
stools, as if they were the funniest things ever. Slapping their thighs 
and making lewd remarks. She missed Taylor’s hands, his penis. 

"I never slept with anyone but Taylor. And he either." 

The elves stared. "How do you knowe" 

"Oh, I had lots of boyfriends but no sex till Taylor and none since. 
Stop with the dumb jokes already, you stupid elves, or I'll cry," and she 
pushed them out the door with her broom. They made themselves 
small again; it was like sweeping out live dust bunnies or mice. Risky, 
sweeping shrunken elves: disrespectful. They were elves after all, and 
quietly, slowly, healing Earth and all her people of all the harm done 
over the millennia, and if one day, the elves chose to stop because some 
stupid man or woman had insulted them, well, it would all go to wrack 
and ruin, like that time long ago, of which evidence remained. Buckled 
highways, ruined cities, dumps people spent their lives excavating. 

Awful, the elves remarked when they next visited, having resumed 
a height like Issa’s own, forgiving her manic housekeeping. Once, they 
told her, an even longer time ago, the Earth and the elves’ world had 
been one; the two races lived in relative harmony. But as people 
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became greedy, stupid, warlike, the two worlds divided like amoebas. 
The elf world shimmered away, its vibrations too gossamer to coexist 
with what on Earth, had become magnetically leaden. Humans had 
fallen from grace. Some missed the magic; some were glad it was gone, 
had, in fact, tortured its practitioners, gleefully, every chance they got 
when there were still living denizens of Earth who could pull it off. In 
time no one believed it had been real. Now the two worlds were inching 
together. Most of the nastiness had left Earth at the great Change. But 
the elves took no chances, and built gates with elvish metaphysics, like 
the heart carved into the tree, set with stones. 


Issa put the last fire out, drank down her tea. She had a memory 
then, of Taylor sleeping with the critic in exchange for Black Lace 
when they had no money. She remembered he’d done it often; the 
critic fell in love with him, asked him to leave Issa. ‘Taylor could share 
the apartment hung with banners in the airy tower; every night they'd 
dine on the best food and wine. The critic would take him to the most 
expensive spas. If Taylor tired of theatre he could learn to be a critic. 
She watched the story unfold, as if for the first time. Taylor had said 
no and the critic was furious; no one said no to him. He vowed to 
destroy them. And he couldn’t have picked a cleverer way. Because 
even though Taylor knew the critic was being vengeful, he was still The 
Critic. 

Had Taylor told her the truth, and she’d been too drugged to hear? 
Or had she learned the story in training, and it had only come to light 
now? Maybe the elvish tea had at last opened that memory box, a black 
suitcase she’d hidden in the bottom of her heart. In the end, did it 
make any difference at all how she’d come by the knowledge? The 
elves were comfortable with the concept and the reality of the multiverse, 
could live no other way. They’d once said they built realities, then 
pocketed them for future need, under a bush or in a drawer. 

Taylor had always looked noncommittal when she’d written out 
yet another invitation. Who had she thought their supplier was? Taylor 
had always come home with the stuff, reliable yet mysterious, some- 
times after being away for days. She saw it then: Taylor’s mouth open, 
the critic spooning Lace in with a little silver spoon. The critic had gotten 
Taylor addicted long before Issa’s time. So ugly and so old; maybe 
beautiful young Taylor would love him back a little if he saw a little 
less, pleasure masking the revulsion. 

"Go," the elf spoke from behind her. "Find your lover." Issa turned; 
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it was the tall thin one who always did most of the talking, a man. He 
wore a conical spotted cap. He giggled a lot, but spoke seriously. 

So much to regret. "I will not be able to face his scars." 

"No. But you will be able to heal them. What is the point of learning 
how to heal the world if you cannot heal your own past?" 

"But which story is true?" she asked. 

"What did the tea tell you?" 

"Today it told me, it told me—that Taylor and the critic were the 
same, except that in my case I loved Taylor back, and he could never 
love the critic. But is it true, or just something I sawe" 

"All of your performances: were they true, or just something 
people sawe" 

Issa looked at him, not understanding. 

"Think of what you saw as a story written by the tea plant. Like all 
stories it is a gift, and free." 

"The Lace was never free," Issa said, "although made from a plant 
just like the tea." 

"What's the difference?" The elf took off his red spotted cone hat 
and turned it over in his hands, thoughtfully, waiting for an answer. 

"One’s an addiction, the other not." 

He looked at his feet; so did Issa. The toes on his boots curled, as 
did her own. "The critic only lusted after Taylor, but Taylor loved you, 
though he sought to hold you by less than perfect means." 

"But isn’t that what you did with me?" Issa asked. 

"It was your choice to come through the gate. Lace offers no 
choice, only compulsion." 

"Is that what I did, go through the gate?" 

"Where do you think you’ve been all this time, if not in our world? 
Such peace is not possible in yours. Although it’s beginning to be, 
because of you, and others like you." 

They’d find a replacement, they told her. Not to worry. She’d 
done her time. Issa said goodbye to the disappearing elves, left for 
the city, cat in bag. She never travelled without her cat, not even to 
the village. His name was still Black Lace, although he must have 
been the sixth or seventh cat of that name. She would not throw this 
one in a critic’s face. ° 
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He knew the younger angel 
would be hungry—they were all 
hungry—but he had no faith 
that this scene would play out 
differently from any other. 


Angelic 
John T. Unruh 


They all have weary mouths, 
bright souls without a seam. 
And a yearning (as for sin) 
often haunts their dream. 


Rainer Maria Rilke (1875-1926) 
from The Angels 


Cephacean always seemed to be the first to spot one, despite the 
fact that he sat perpetually slouched in the back, his head leaning 
benign and uninterested against the fuzzy grey fabric at the top of the 
door panel. It was only from the outside of the car that the faint gleam 
of his eyes could be seen, impossibly blue, piercing daylight. 

He sat up when he saw it, just as he always did, drawing his heavy 
boots off the back of the long bench seat in front of him. 

"Coon again," his languid voice rose to fill their ears. "Three days." 

Altair was already pressing his foot onto the brake pedal. He 
slowed the lumbering old Crown Vic to a rolling halt and lowered his 
window to stare across the road at it. "Three days, at least," he added 
as though his opinion would make the claim more credible. "Looks as 
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though it's gone a bit gummy." 

Vetienne leaned over, looking past Altair's long, narrow face, 
appreciating Cephacean's ability — his remarkable, crystalline vision— 
and the way he just passed it off like it was nothing. 

Still, gummy or not: "I need it," she said. 

Hearing that, Matriise tilted his head forward from behind, just 
enough to make his presence felt. Cephacean turned to look at him, 
waiting to see what would happen this time. He knew the younger 
angel would be hungry—they were all hungry—but he had no faith 
that this scene would play out differently from any other. 

"Don't whine." Vetienne cut Matriise off before he could even 
open his mouth. The youngest of them grew hollow, sitting back, 
swallowing his plea. 

Cephacean's gaze shifted from Matriise to the small of Vetienne's 
back as she opened her door and rose from her seat. There was an air 
of mild distaste about his mouth, an imperceptible holding back that 
he couldn't quite hide. He watched her move around to the front of 
the vehicle and make her way across the road to the coon's mangled 
corpse where she stood for a long moment, regarding it with more 
than a little dissatisfaction. But just as she was about to kneel down to 
her meal a largish-looking SUV unexpectedly appeared. It was the first 
bit of traffic they'd seen for some time and it rolled quickly around a 
bend in the road ahead. The driver was forced to drift over the centre 
line when he came upon the woman angel's imposing form, and his 
shocked eyes turned to her in recognition as he passed by, the 
emotional light in them moving first from anger and then fear to one 
of transcendent epiphany. He nearly lost control of his vehicle regaining 
the proper side of the road. 

Poor sod, Gephacean thought to himself, wondering if the man 
would prove himself a believer. He imagined the scene inside of the 
vehicle's sumptuous cabin: wide eyes glued to a rear view mirror, a 
man using little more than peripheral vision and luck to keep himself 
on the pavement—it had always been hard for them to look away. In 
the early days he'd seen several kill or maim themselves, only because 
they were unable to maintain any kind of common sense after a sighting. 

Cephacean was fairly certain that if he made the effort to look 
back he would see the SUV's brake lights engaging already. The rest 
would unfold naturally enough; most simply stumbled from their 
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vehicles where they stopped to trot happily, ecstatically, back to their 
unwarranted fates, and he assumed this one would do the same. 

But it didn't happen that way. The next thing he picked out was 
the light in Vetienne's eyes; it flickered once, an emollient of unrequited 
desire, telling him that the man had made the decision to continue 
on. As Cephacean peered closer he was just able to make out the 
reflection of the receding vehicle in the crystal glare of the great 
woman angel's well-aimed corneas. 

So. Not quite a believer then. Not yet ready to die for it anyway, 
which was a shame. Vetienne would have appreciated the sacrifice. 
Her head had swivelled hungrily, following the SUV as it moved past, 
her mouth already transposed, gaping, preparing for the small meal 
that lay spread on the road before her as the larger one, the desired 
one — the one she ached for — travelled on by. And it wasn't just her. 
Matriise followed the vehicle's path too, craning his neck, hoping the 
driver would choose to avail himself of Vetienne's enigmatic prowess. 
Then, at least, he would have a meal for himself. For that matter, they 
all would. 

As the young angel's gaze drifted back to find Vetienne again he 
caught Cephacean's eye. 

"Patience, my boy," he offered; "tonight we feast—by her grace." 

"Yes," Matriise replied. He looked down in deference as he 
answered and then up again, across the short expanse and the great 
emptiness that lay between himself and Vetienne. Conflicted emotion 
panned his delicate features. 

The three continued to watch again as Vetienne finally kneeled 
down before her meal, resigned to it. Her palms came to rest carefully 
on clean pavement beside the spot where the bulk of the animal's 
corpse lay and her head dipped forward, her great tongue bristling, 
spilling out to grip the beast, preparing to wrench it free from the 
point where pressure and heat and time had so fiercely glued it down. 
The short, coarse hairs that lined her tongue's surface cut into the 
hide, holding it firm as the musculature on her back flexed gently to 
pull. There was just enough room to draw the carcass cleanly inside 
her mouth, milky white skin stretched all around, blood red lips taut 
and quivering. She swallowed, thinking to herself of an apt description, 
one Cephacean had read to her several days earlier, a couple of 
sentences in a local paper from one of the smaller towns they'd 
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passed through since beginning their travels. How did it go? 

The gastro-intestinal tract of an angel is the most extraordinary thing, and 
perhaps an angel's greatest advantage over mankind, the esteemed author 
had written. They can eat almost anything, and often do. 

And it was certainly true. 

But they didn't like just anything. 

As Vetienne settled back into her seat Altair started the engine and 
put the car in gear, pulling back onto the old country road. 

"A precocious blend, I trust?" Cephacean queried, once they were 
under way. He'd always worn his bravado well, but he knew on which 
side his bread was buttered; his eyes were on the road already, resuming 
their relentless search, more for her than him. 

Vetienne smiled. 

"Mouth-watering," she returned. 

Matriise looked as though he might say something again, but he 
couldn't force whatever he was thinking into words. Instead, he glowered 
in a petulant, schoolboy kind of way and, not surprisingly, it was Altair 
who spoke for him. 

"I think, Vetienne, you should consider leaving the next one for 
Matriise. It's been a while since he's eaten at all. We wouldn't want him 
to whither away completely. And Metatron wouldn't be pleased to hear 
that his favourite had been unfair in his absence." 

The bit about Metatron had been an unnecessary and thoughtless 
slight. Vetienne turned her head to the angel beside her, still sucking 
and swabbing at tufts of fur and detritus that clung to her teeth and 
various other surfaces, her tongue rolling lazily about inside her 
mouth. She managed to keep herself from showing any outright signs 
of contempt, despite the fact that she'd had quite enough of his 
oblique references and his delusional state of mind. What she really 
needed, more than his commentary, was for him to fold, sooner rather 
than later, and the thought of giving him a good lashing gave her brief 
entertainment. But the timing wasn't right. At this point she was certain 
it would only strengthen him. 

In any event, it was Matriise who spoke next, finding his voice. 

"If she were at all concerned about Metatron, she wouldn't be so 
cruel in the first place!" he spouted, working hard not to break into tears. 

Altair took the response as his license to continue, ignoring the 
taint of Matriise's brief statement. 
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"Do you hear that, Vetienne," he said. "You've upset him even 
more than usual." 

Vetienne's perfect skin creased about the eyes. 

"And you, I," she purred, deciding that something needed to be 
done. "Perhaps you could just shut-up for once, Altair. Whatever it is 
you have to say to me, I'm not interested." 

There was a quiet chuckle from Cephacean. "The compassion of a 
true narcissist," he offered, and then more blithely. "Welcome to the 
club, my love." 

"You can keep your club for yourself." Vetienne spoke coolly, as 
though she had a need to reserve herself, even for him. "I have no 
interest in that either." 

"As you wish," he shrugged. It made no difference to him, as long 
as she kept up her end of things. 

But Altair continued on, taking little heed of Vetienne's not-so- 
subtle request. "When Metatron comes for us—" he began again. 

He didn't get a chance to finish his sentence. Vetienne's hand 
snapped out and hit him smartly across the mouth. It was a complete 
surprise to him, of course, and the resulting sensation seemed to confuse 
him more than anything. Another word slipped out before he could 
stop himself. 

"He—" 

She hit him again, harder this time, and on the second strike the 
elderly angel's head turned, confusion giving way to anger, flashing for 
an instant before he managed to bring it under control. His cheeks 
rose in a nearly pinkish hue and he touched the spot where her hand 
had connected, feeling for damage. Cephacean took up the mantle of 
conversation directly, hiding his emotion. 

"You know, Altair, far be it from me to tell you what to do, but I see 
a pattern emerging here." Altair did not respond, too ashamed or 
embarrassed or angry at the moment to say anything. Cephacean went 
on. "Perhaps you'd save yourself a little trouble if you could just keep 
yourself from inflicting your little fantasies on us. As Vetienne so 
eloquently put it to you, Metatron is out of the picture, or, more 
importantly, we are out of the picture. You know this. No one is coming 
for us. No one can. And even if they could, even if Metatron's own law 
allowed it, they still wouldn't come because nobody really knows where 
we've gone or what's happened to us." 
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He paused for a moment. The statement was similar to one he'd 
been forced to utter on a number of occasions already, under various 
guises and descriptions. It usually ended in an argument between the 
two, as he hoped it would now. 

"Am I getting through that indescribably thick head of yours, my 
friend?" 

Altair gathered himself. 

"Metatron will come for us," he repeated, his brow set stubbornly. 
Cephacean blinked, seemingly resigned. "Would you give him another 
smack for me, dearie," he said to Vetienne. "He's not quite agreeable yet." 

"Smack him yourself," she muttered, giving up and jamming a finger 
into the crook of her jaw. Something sizable was refusing to budge. 
"Damn thing was gummy," she added, more to herself than anyone. 
Cephacean seemed to relax a little. 


" 


"IL wish he would come!" Matriise interjected, finding strength 
from Altair's example. "I wish he would come right now!" 

Vetienne made the effort to turn her head a little, not really looking, 
but implying that she might, and Matriise sank into his seat. She 
succeeded in dislodging and swallowing the final bit of her meal. 
After that everyone went quiet. There was a general sense among 
them all that a crisis of some sort had been averted. 


At the next town they stopped to refuel. Cephacean stirred him- 
self and left the car to see if he could find a newspaper, and possibly a 
map. He stepped past Altair as the elderly angel stood, righteously 
pumping gas into the vehicle. Cephacean smiled ruefully and made 
the effort to place a quick hand on his shoulder. It was meant to be a 
conciliatory gesture, one he seemed to be performing more and more 
of late. As always, he was surprised how thin his elderly friend had become. 

"No harm done, eh mate?" he grinned. 

Being the taller of the two, Altair looked down at him, his pea-eyes 
bright and unassuming, but he said nothing. Cephacean let it go— 
he'd done his best. He continued on his way, and by the time he made 
it half way to the little attached store, the attendant inside recognized 
him for what he was and lit out the rear exit. Cephacean couldn't help 
but smile, thinking what an intelligent young fellow he was. 

You've got it right, my boy. There's no salvation here, not for any of you. 

He pushed the door open and crossed the threshold, moving into 
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what turned out to be a crusty old building. The structure had been 
masked on the outside by newer siding and a fresh coat of paint but its 
interior was shabby and relatively unattended. His foot fell on a creaking 
wooden floor, scuffed and worn to the nails by the entrance and in 
front of the cash, just as his eyes fell on the door at the rear of the 
building. It had been left open by the fleeing attendant and daylight 
spilled through the space between the door and its frame, allowing a 
little light to filter into the dusky interior. The sound of bells tinkled 
overhead as the door Cephacean had just pushed open swung shut 
behind him. He looked up, thinking how quaint a touch the bells 
were, almost as though they were there to lend credence to the 
neglected space, and that's when he noticed the lights were out. 

There was a flash of shadow to his left, crossing the periphery of 
his vision, movement from the side where, just down a short aisle, the 
very same attendant he thought he'd seen fleeing the building, no 
more than a boy really, stood with a shotgun aimed indiscreetly at 
Cephacean's head. 

There was only just enough time. The organ, the angel's wing, 
engaged and pulsed madly, just enough to sustain a short charge, and 
he began to dissipate. No sound came to him in that state, though he 
did feel the boy's weapon fire and several of its tiny, hot missiles pass 
through his face, producing the disquieting sensation of tearing 
skin. His interior tissues, of course, were already well on their way to 
insubstantiality, but when the shot passed through the tender flesh at 
the back of his head the tearing was present again. 

Cephacean solidified quickly, and the boy stood, momentarily 
shocked from the report of his rifle being fired indoors, at what he'd 
just seen, and what he now saw. Yet, as soon as he gained his wits, staring 
at the angel's magnificent face, puckered now in a pattern of tiny, 
blackened holes, he raised the long barrel from where it had fallen. 
Moving with surprising speed his finger found the trigger guard, the 
trigger and then— 

Cephacean launched himself, clearing the short distance with the 
moment's grace the boy's hesitation allowed. His hand grasped the 
rifle's barrel and pushed it down, wrenching it from the boy's grasp. 
He felt his organ pulse a second time, allowing his mouth and throat 
to reform, stretching wide. His tongue lashed out, curling rapidly 
about the boy's thin, nearly adolescent neck. 
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He'd removed the head almost before his lips enclosed it. An 
instant later a rack of savage teeth, newly formed, gripped the remaining 
torso, several embedding in the breastbone, others sinking in softly 
from behind, snagging themselves between vertebrae. They held tight 
while the boy's heart pumped fiercely, releasing his body's vital fluids 
in a flurry, spilling life into Cephacean's capacious throat. He drank 
until it ran dry, scarcely aware. 

When he finally pulled back, the body fell to the floor, emptied, 
and he realized that the other three were standing behind him. 
Matriise's eyes were wide, wondering at the source of the gunshot until 
he saw the cause of it lying on the floor beside the headless corpse. 

"You'd better get back to the car." It was Vetienne, eyes intent on 
what remained. 

"Yes," Cephacean answered. He felt her gaze fall on him for a brief 
moment, though he didn't look. This wasn't how it was supposed to 
work, after all. 

He turned and left the building, lurching, weakened terribly by 
the rapid transubstantiation he'd been forced to endure, affected as 
well by a quickly rising euphoria. He moved several more steps, 
staggered, and fell to his knees, thinking he really hadn't been ready 
for that. Behind him, just inside the open doorway, his three comrades 
devoured their meal as he slowly succumbed to the coming: bliss. 
Dissolving tissue and bone that had once engulfed the boy's precious 
gland were all but gone, and the grand chemical the gland secreted 
and stored was being dispersed, filling him, body and soul. 

Soon after he felt himself being lifted, dimly aware that it was 
Vetienne's powerful arms that carried him, placing him gently, expertly, 
into the car; and then the motion overtook him—the simple motion 
of the car, translating into a thousand images. Sensation flooded his 
mind, and he smiled. This, he thought, is what it means to be human. 

Several hours later, exhausted and mind-weary, he drifted off to 
sleep and several hours after that he awoke again. He looked around 
the vehicle, assuring himself that everything was still as it should be. 
Someone had taken the time to grab several newspapers, all of which 
lay in sections on the seat beside him. Matriise had obviously gone 
through them. 

"Did you think to get a map?" Cephacean asked no one in particular, 
his voice thick. 
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Altair peered into the rear view mirror. "I have my bearings," he 
said, and then: "Welcome back." 

It seemed his old friend was in a better mood. Cephacean rolled 
his eyes shut, resting for a moment. The boy's gland had been potent: 
chockfull o' goodness, as Vetienne liked to say, but it always made him so 
tired afterwards. Vetienne could go on and on, it seemed, her appetite 
endless, her stamina second to none, and what she couldn't take she 
shared. Whatever any of them might say against her, she always shared. 

His head lolled to the side, conflicting senses of weariness and 
anxiety reaching new heights, his nerves jangled and fluttery. One 
moment he wanted to sleep and the next he wanted to get out of the 
car and run, knowing that if the others let him he would be gone, 
looking for the nearest human, regardless of its cultural persuasion or 
philosophical bent. And of course it would be folly. This kind of behaviour 
was the quickest path to trouble, the fastest route to unwanted scrutiny. 
Even the boy in the gas station had been a risk, however justified— 
better to stick to the believers, the devoted supplicants who so carefully 
prepared themselves and their secret meeting places, exchanging tender 
flesh for false hope, helping the hapless angels every step of the way— 
you'd think they would catch on. 

He reached for the sections of paper beside him, distracted, 
snatching them up. Matriise looked over, a worn smile perched 
precariously on his tender lips. The look in his eye was that of a beaten 
but sated cur. He'd had a meal, but he knew, better than the rest, that 
everything depended on Vetienne, on the whim of the master, despite 
the fact that bounty, for the near future at least, was all but assured. 

"When you get to the classifieds there's talk of another revival 
meeting, somewhere near a place called Lethbridge," Matriise 
informed him. "North of here, in Canada. It's supposed to be even 
bigger than tonight's." 

It had been a trend recently: steady growth in revivals—quite the 
irony actually, considering. Cephacean mulled loosely over the idea, 
grunting as pleasant an acknowledgement as he could muster. It had 
the undesired effect of encouraging Matriise. 

"Vetienne's not sure if she wants to cross the border again 
though," he added. "Not after last time." He rolled his eyes and fed the 
smile, as though it were all a big joke, and Cephacean felt a smouldering 
annoyance that the mawkish angel could invalidate his feelings so 
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freely. "But I'm sure she'll change her mind when the time comes," he 
continued. "Altair thinks it wouldn't be a bad idea. The non-believers 
aren't so militant up there. At least they don't tend to shoot at you as much." 

A small bout of nervous laughter escaped the young angel, even as 
Cephacean worked to ignore the comment. He didn't really want to 
think about it, after all. The boy's insult back at the gas station had 
been unusual: setting a trap for an angel? It had been a ludicrous 
attempt too; a spit of buckshot against the weakest of their kind, even 
in the state they were in, was folly. And yet, despite that, the little 
demon had actually managed to do him some real harm. It had been 
only a little good luck that kept the boy from getting his second shot 
off faster. Having to transpose again so quickly would have exhausted 
Cephacean entirely, and the thought of that, the fact that the little 
whelp apparently knew it, was unnerving. He wondered what it could 
possibly mean: were the natives organizing? Was revelation in the air? 
Revolution? 

He forced his mind back to the paper, working to fill himself with 
words that did not reflect his troubled thoughts, but there was little of 
interest, and it proved a sorry task until he worked his way into the 
business section, where a small article finally caught his eye. He cleared 
his throat, speaking to Matriise, the only other reader in the group. 

"Did you see this bit about our friends at the Evangelical Church 
of the Cross?" It was the same organization whose rapt members would 
be hosting them that evening. 

Matriise shook his head and Altair lifted a brow, reflected in the 
rear view mirror. He relied on Cephacean for this kind of news; 
Matriise rarely saw past the classifieds in which prospective supplicants 
advertised their intentions: make me an angel, they'd write, and then a phone 
number, or, Jake my body! Free my angelic soul, and then an address. 

It was all quite sordid, really. 

"Seems they're building another of their bloody radio guns, or 
built one anyway. Bigger than ever," he added. "It's put the church in 
financial straights. They're appealing to the faithful to dig a little deeper 
this quarter." 

A look of horror spread across Matriise's face. "No!" he dwindled, 
already lamenting the potential loss. It seemed these days that the 
experiments were ceaseless, and always more angels, torn from what 
lives they'd led, only to be deposited, lost and bewildered, into a world 
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that had long since become foreign to them. 

"Perhaps we could make a donation," Vetienne intoned, spurred 
by Matriise's reaction. 

Cephacean glanced up, unsure of the joke, but there was no further 
response from Vetienne and he went back to the paper. 

The project was purported to be of mammoth scale, much larger 
than anything attempted before, and in light of it, Cephacean was 
inclined to feel much the same as Matriise. Why couldn't they just leave 
well enough alone, he thought? Didn't they know what they were doing? 

"We could try to find it," he suggested suddenly. "Apparently, it's 
somewhere in this State, probably in this county, or near it, consider- 
ing the source." 

"To what end" Vetienne asked, her voice rising, the words soft in 
her mouth. 


"To destroy the bloody thing," Cephacean answered. "What else?" 

"And what would be the point of that?" 

He furrowed his brow. "You're saying there's none?" 

Vetienne made a rare move, turning in her seat, twisting around 
to face him. The springs beneath crimped quietly in protest, realigning 
to support her weight as best they could. An arm swung lazily over the 
seatback and Matriise leaned away, pressing his body into the door 
beside him. Even for Cephacean it took a force of will to remain where 
he was. His eye walked helplessly between the woman angel's curious 
gaze and the superb lines in her arm and shoulder. Seeing her head 
on and in such close quarters he found himself both captivated and 
repelled by her immense and terrible beauty, seeing fully the strength 
and power that lay within her. As always, he understood completely 
why they fell before her, every one of them. 

"Let them bring as many as they like," she went on, after a brief 
moment of thought. She looked directly into his eyes, allowing a thin 
smile. "Let them bring an army of angels. It will be their own undoing." 

Cephacean had to look away. Vetienne lifted her arm, patting him 
lightly on the knee, and moved to face the front again. His eyes were 
drawn immediately to the back of her head. With her presence receding, 
he managed to recover some of his composure. 

"What are you saying?" he asked. This was the first she'd ever hinted, 
let alone mentioned, an intention of any kind. He wanted it to be a 
joke. "Vetienne: Are you hoping to begin some sort of dynasty?" 
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"Perhaps, Cephacean," she mused, her voice lyrical. "Would you 
care to join me? Would you care to be in my little clube" 

He made a defensive grunt. "Not likely," he managed, but the 
words came out quickly as his throat clenched in fear, knowing that in 
the end he would; he would do whatever she asked of him, and she 
knew it too. 

"Many before have managed it," she added, not so much in 
defence of herself but more, Cephacean decided, to convince him, 
her one perceived ally: her pet, as it were. "Coatlicue had the Aztec by 
the balls. She fed her legions on them for a lifetime. So did 
Huitzilopochtli. And there are thousands of others. Baba Yaga, in the 
Steppes, even Yahweh in the Golden Crescent, before that bastard son 
of his came along." 

Cephacean was scarcely listening, though the words still caught 
hold, landing with the desired impact. He was feeling a rather desperate 
need to mount some kind of argument, which he did. Unfortunately, 
the first words he chose were poor ones. 

"Yes, but that was before Metatron—" 

He stopped himself, realizing his mistake too late. Vetienne's reaction 
was immediate. 

"Fuck Metatron!" Her voice detonated in the small space. "Fuck 
him and your senseless invocations! If he were here now I would break 
him!" Her vehemence filled the tiny cabin. Matriise fairly disappeared 
into the cushions. Cephacean sat up, pulling his boots off the seat- 
back, concern plainly written on his face. He tried to work up a 
response of some kind, some placating gesture, but it was Altair's voice 
that entered the wake of her unspeakable curse. 

"Vetienne!" he hissed, incredulous. There was real fear emanating 
from his withered frame, but he had to speak. "Would you risk being 
bound? What you say — the law is clear on this!" 

She turned on him in a flash, her anger unbridled. 

"Metatron, and his law, do not apply here!" 

"They apply wherever we find ourselves," he countered, agitated 
but unable to stop. 

"Not here, Altair! Here, we are lost!" she snapped. 

"We—" but he could see her from the corner of his eye, see her 
rage mounting; he could feel it, they all could, and he became 
breathless in light of it. 
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She turned, facing him, raising an arm. "WE ARE LOST!" 

It was too much. He shied from the onslaught, raising a thin arm 
for protection. A quick, anguished sob parted his lips. Cephacean and 
Matriise looked on, incredulous, as a second sob racked the angel's 
withered frame, and then another. 

Vetienne, momentarily vexed, withdrew her arm, but she soon 
recovered, realizing what she'd just done, what she'd finally managed. 
She had him. He belonged to her now. 

"Altaire—" Matriise uttered his name in the aftershock, deeply 
shaken. Cephacean's heart quaked for his friend, awakened fully to 
the loss. He hadn't realized how much it meant — his old friend's firm 
belief — how much it had carried him. Helpless anger flashed on his 
face as he turned squarely to Vetienne, working to control himself, 
wondering suddenly if she'd really meant what she said—would she 
really build her army? Could this be what she clung to, turning angels 
to her cause, one by one? 

He knew it was easily within her grasp. So many had turned 
already, to the one thing they were really forbidden, the one thing that 
allowed them to forget who and what they were, the one thing that 
would allow them all to be led, just as he was being led. He was a slave 
to her, after all; he knew that. He followed her because she gave him 
what he needed, if not the precious gland then the equally precious 
meat, the sustenance they all required to suppress their voracious 
appetites and maintain their difficult hypostatic forms. 

Without it, without Vetienne, they would surely wither and die. 

Or would they? Certainly, Altair had grown weak while Cephacean 
remained strong, though the elderly angel still lived; he still breathed. 
Taking the gland gave Cephacean vitality, a sense of being unlike any- 
thing he'd felt before, but what did it take in return? What was the 
cost? He looked again at Vetienne, knowing that she would have her 
way, whatever future she chose; her power over men and angels alike 
was truly sublime—she was the greatest of them all: Metatron's self- 
professed favourite. There would be none to stop her. 

Suddenly he wanted to scream, to gouge his eyes out and blind 
himself to the hell he was living. His mind railed at him, reeling, turning 
to a pool of black: J don't want it to be this way! I don't want it! 

It was then that they came abruptly to the end of their road. In 
front of them a new highway intersected their path. Altair brought the 
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vehicle to a slow and deliberate halt. He turned the wheel to the left 
and rolled the car onto fresh pavement. The change in course diverted 
Cephacean's attention. His mind calmed. He began to perform a 
mantra, one that had sustained him many times in the past: do what you 
must lo survive. He began to watch the road. 

They hadn't been moving again for more than a minute when a 
ragged old pickup tore up from behind, engine whining, gaining 
speed to pass. They all turned, hearing it. The driver did likewise as he 
passed, revealing a wild, unkempt visage, a look of near madness about 
him in his knotted beard and hair. He wore a robe of all things: a 
faded, striped, woollen robe, open at the chest, a large cross dangling 
there on a leather thong. Parked beside him on the seat, its top half 
visible above the doorframe, lay a roughly carved wooden staff, 
wrapped in worn leather about the grip. 

He was an angel, plain to see. Sensing that he had their attention, 
his mouth split into a wide, manic grin, revealing a coppery-stained 
rack of teeth. He flipped his middle finger up at them as he pulled 
ahead, raising and lowering his eyebrows in a mockery of good- 
natured humour, then stepped even harder on the gas, forcing his 
engine to its limits. Seconds later he was shrinking into the distance in 
front of them. 

Jaws hung slack. They'd never seen one of their own so comically 
represented before. 

"I think that's the one they call John the Baptist," Cephacean said, 
after a time; he'd read of him once, not long ago. 

Nobody really had anything else to add. It was understandable, of 
course, that they would meet some of their own. The call had been 
wide this time, wider than any they could remember. They themselves 
had travelled farther than they would have liked, but the rewards had 
been readily apparent. 

Up ahead the crest of a hill came into view. Altair's voice rose. "I 
believe we're almost there," he said. 

As the Crown Vic made its way over the long, low slope, the road 
began to give way to sky. Eventually, the far side of a wide valley 
appeared on the horizon below, revealing an unfolding landscape. A 
little later the bottom of the valley presented itself and began to fill in, 
and they found themselves staring at a strange and wondrous sight. An 
awestruck silence fell over them. 
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Before them lay a vista of crimson and gold, caught in the light of 
a quickly setting sun. A delicate patchwork of irrigated fields spread 
out like a great, long quilt in various hues and shades of shadow and 
earth. A small stream ran down the centre of the scene, from one end 
to the other, like a fold in the fabric.And just to the left of the road, 
where it crossed the stream far below, a church, its spire immersed in 
the last of the sun's rays, lay seated like a jewel in a delicate ring of 
high-tension towers, a filament of web-work linking the entire structure 
together as one. 

Between the church and the road a field had been taken over by 
a sea of cars and trucks and buses of every sort, with more arriving. At 
the nearer end of the field, clustering thickly about the church and its 
remarkable spire, a throng of spectators stood, watching a single figure, 
standing near the centre of the ring. 

Altair's foot came off the gas, and the car slowed. He pulled onto 
the shoulder, allowing the vehicle to coast to a stop. The four sat silent, 
staring. 

"What is it?" Matriise spoke in wonder. 

"It's a radio gun," Cephacean answered. He looked down for a 
moment to find the switch that would open his window, and forced the 
pane of glass down into the door. The crystal blue of his retinas 
seemed to coalesce as his eyes met the night air. He focussed on the 
spectacle below, but even as his remarkable vision became its most 
acute the sun began to dip below the horizon and the world began to 
fade to him. Still, he saw for a moment, or thought he saw, and he was 
dumbfounded. His eyes flickered over to the back of Vetienne's head 
and then back to the scene below. Was it really him? Had he come for 
them after all? 

His eye moved over the crowd. 

"They're angels," he said, and he squinted, doing his best to make 
out the shapes below. "They're all angels, every one of them." 

"Are you sure?" Matriise asked. 

"Yes." His eyes were drawn back to the one in the centre. 

"We must get closer," he said, deciding. He looked nervously to 
Vetienne, wondering if she knew, wondering if she'd seen. 

But Vetienne only stared ahead, her face a mask, and none could 
fathom her thoughts. She sat for a long minute. Finally, Altair spoke to her. 

"Vetienner" he said, gently. 
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She turned and looked at him, her eyes absent, and then, startled, 
she saw him staring at her, open concern in the lines of his face. 

"Yes," she said. She blinked once. "We must get closer." 

Altair started the engine and put the car in gear. Cephacean 
continued to peer into the growing dusk, straining his vision to its 
very limits. His mind raced, unwilling to believe what he knew he'd 
seen. It wasn't possible, he thought. How could it be, just like that? 
How could it just happen like this? 

The road took them ever lower, ever closer, but with each passing 
moment the darkness gathered and he gained little. In frustration he 
worked the scene over in his mind, still unsure, still unwilling to see. 
The one standing alone: it was definitely Metatron. But what shocked 
him more was the one he'd seen approaching, passing from the outer 
ring to the centre, walking past the towering Metatron—and then, 
nothing, just the great archangel himself, standing alone. Immediately 
Metatron turned, beckoning from the crowd, and another began the 
journey home. ° 
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There are all kinds of ways 
to say I love you. Some 
are whispered, some are 
howled—and some shake 
you right to the bone. 


Assumption 
Catherine MacLeod 


As he always did in life, my father appears when I’m at the end of 
my rope and dangling. 

Today I dreamed again of his last day in this world, dying for the 
second time of the cancer that killed him the first. I rested my cheek 
on the edge of his bed, our faces inches apart, and looked into his 
dark eyes. The pain in them was horrible. 

"Cady?" 

"Yes, Alex Ray?" 

"I hate it when you cry." 

I smiled. It was hard. "Who’ll give me advice when you’re gone?" 

His breath was soft and too sweet. "We taught you everything you 
need to know, girl." 

Cady Mason Hollis at 40, still Alex Ray’s girl, wanting to run into 
his arms and hide. Just like her daddy—born magic with no glamour, 
a healer who hates hospitals. I closed my eyes for a moment, and so 
missed seeing him close his. They didn’t open again. 

I awoke, stiff from sleeping in a hard chair, and turned my head 
with an effort. My husband’s blue eyes were watching me. The pain in 
them was horrible. 

"Cady?" 
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I hate it when he cries. He tries not to, but the narcotics don’t 
work anymore. His pain is constant, his nerves eroded. 

In my darker moments I imagine mine every bit as frayed. 

Michael’s hospital bed isn’t a bed. It’s a force field that lets him 
sleep in zero-gravity. It pressures food substitutes through his skin and 
keeps him hydrated. I can push my hand through the bubble, and 
often do, masochist that I am: I can never touch him. Any physical con- 
tact tortures him now. 

Alex Ray died on his own. Michael needs help. Keystone 
Syndrome weakens its target, and causes pain Michael describes as 
being burned alive. It kills—but not fast enough. We knew he’d come 
to a place where the pain was too much. 

I know what I have to do; he knows what it'll cost me to do it. I love 
him enough to kill him. He loves me enough that he’s suffered past 
his breaking point rather than ask. 

"Cady?" I leaned closer to hear him. Thought, / really hate to do this. 


There are all kinds of ways to say I love you. Some are whispered; 
some are howled-and some shake you right to the bone. 

The first time I expressed that kind, I rattled my family one end to 
the other and lost my best friend. I became older than I should have 
been, and set tongues wagging in the town of Yarrow. 

Oh Lord, Alex Ray’s girl is another one of those. 

Alex Ray’s brother Henry was a sick man, often grumpy, usually 
depressed. He always smelled soursharp, a scent I, for some reason, 
never associated with his illness. But he always took time to tell me a 
joke. He taught me to play cribbage and never made fun of me for 
being scared of spiders. 

The morning of the last day I ever saw him, I heard Mama talking 
to Alex Ray in the kitchen—one of those conversations I wasn’t sup- 
posed to hear but most always did. 

"Do you have to take Cady over there?" 

"Emma, stop fussing. You know he’s not going to hurt her. She 
always cheers him up." 

"Please don’t tell me not to worry. I’m half-afraid he’ll drop dead 
on her or something." 

"Pass out, more likely. Oh, for Heaven’s sake, I’m joking!" 

"The way he goes at it, Henry’s drinkin’ is no joke." 
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Drinking? I knew about that. ’'d seen our neighbor Mr. Flanagan 
get tight on Saturday nights after work, but all he ever got was a 
headache. You could drink enough to die from it? 

Daddy found me sitting against the wall in the hallway, knees 
drawn up to my chin as I pondered. I thought of Henry’s cloudy eyes, 
and how sometimes his hands shook. I was scared. I didn’t socialize 
outside of school. We never had visitors to the house. Henry was my 
only friend, and Mama said he was going to die. 

"Cady, I was calling you. You ready to go, child?" 

"Yes, sir." 

Afterward I could never recall the ride over; but I remember every 
detail of our arrival. Henry on the low verandah; soft old brown 
sweater he wore fall to summer; gold wire-rim glasses. Big ceramic cup 
full of black coffee I suddenly knew was mostly whiskey. Five years 
older than Alex Ray, he looked twice his age. 

He was being eaten alive. 

I didn’t think. | wouldn’t have known what I was thinking about. As 
Iran to Henry I saw, saw the compulsion that would take him from me. 
It was a spider, black and feral, legs sunk into heart and brain, guts and 
spine. I saw my enemy and charged. 

I screeched as I hit the steps and leapt, Henry catching me and 
staggering back. I clamped my arms around his neck like I always did, 
but not to say hello. 

I sucked his breath. Drew it in hard, emptied his lungs to the bottom. 
Pulled the spider twisting and struggling down my throat. It attacked, 
flooding me with ache and sickness, and the smell of rot. Bile poured 
into my mouth. 

I turned my head to avoid splattering Henry. I thought I fell off 
the verandah but, looking back, I think he threw me. Alex Ray yelled 
as if from a distance. His hands were cool on my forehead as I retched 
into Henry’s petunias. 

"Pm sorry, Cady. I hoped you wouldn’t get this." 

I tried to spit out the taste in my mouth. It wouldn’t go. 

"What?" I rasped. 

"You’re a soul-eater, too." 

Too? On my hands and knees, helpless and winded, I watched a 
piece of the universe slide into place, like a transparency layered over 
a photo to add detail. I knew my father was a soul-eater. 
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I didn’t know a soul-eater was this. 

Alex Ray got me to my feet. I started to sit on the verandah, then 
saw Henry’s face and sat on the bottom step. 

"Alex, did she—?" 

"Yeah." 

"Jesus, her eyes are yellow." He looked down at me, shocked 
and... something else. Later I’d learn the something else was equal 
parts fear and disgust. But that day, behind that grimace, Henry 
looked... different. 

He looked well. 

I never saw him again. I lived within a mile of him for another ten 
years and never saw so much as his shadow. I asked Alex Ray why. He 
said, "When you’re properly trained, you'll learn to forget." 

I didn’t think it was much of an answer. "Forget what?" 

He said, "Cady, you are truly too young for this." 

Mama snorted. "And that changes what?" 

"Not one damn thing," he sighed. "Cady, some of the memories 
you have now aren’t yours." I considered it. He was right. Henry’s 
memories were in the back of my mind like long division and the 1961 
census records—things you know but rarely have a practical use for. 
When a soul-eater assumes an addiction, he assumes the memories that 
go with it. They tend to be... abrasive. Why you formed the habit; what 
you did to feed it; what it made you do—I know it all. Like so many 
addicts, Henry could never look me in the eye again: I knew him too well. 
"Cady," Mama said, "what made you do that to Henry?" 

I watched my toe dig into the carpet. "I heard you say his drinking 
would kill him." 

She took my chin in her small hand and made me look at her. 
"Did he ask for your help?" 

"No, ma’am." 

"Well, then." 

Mama had no use for gossip; she used that expression when the 
neighbors insisted on sharing theirs. It was a quiet way of making her 
displeasure clear. I understood. The first rule of whatever it was I’d be 
doing was Mind your own business. 

There are all kinds of reasons for saying I love you. Some of them 
no one wants to hear. 

The day of my first eating was the last time Alex Ray ever called me child. 
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Mama was a gentle woman, polite, practical. I never heard her 
raise her voice. Folks said she only stayed with the like of Alex Ray 
because she was too weak to leave. 

After he died the first time they shut up. 

He had me well-trained by then. Drug addictions were my calling; 
I couldn’t eat any other kind. I could kick what I assumed, which some 
of us can’t. My name cropped up in the occasional research paper. 
Most street drugs I could beat in a couple of days, nicotine I kicked in 
less. I tried not to assume too many cases of alcoholism. Henry kind of 
stayed with me, in that way. I took payment, but it was honest money. 
Mama taught me to do what I could live with; Alex Ray taught me to 
do it without shame. 

He always said, "Thank God your mother’s not a soul-eater," and 
"Thank God you got her strength." 

He was wrong about one, and these days I worry about the other. 

Alex Ray said Mama’s eating was an accident, like my first one. But 
I don’t believe that, and I doubt he did either. I think Mama always 
knew where her appetites lay. She tried like hell to find a soul-eater 
who would take Alex Ray’s stomach cancer; and then she watched him 
die the way I watch Michael now. 

She watched for a year. She waited for exactly the right moment. 

And when Alex Ray took his final breath, Mama sucked it out, 
assuming his death. I'd heard of soul-eaters who could do that, but 
only in myth. Emma Caroline Mason was one hell of a strong woman. 

I’ve heard our kind are distant cousins of vampires. Who knows? 
I’ve always wondered if somewhere there was one of us who could beat 
death. But if so, Mama wasn’t one, and neither was Alex Ray. The same 
cancer got him a second time, only worse—he had to go through it 
again without Mama. 

Even after the painkillers stopped working, the mention of her 
made him smile. 

There are all kinds of ways to say I love you. 


I watch the city at night from Michael’s window. The lights of 
Andu are beautiful. It’s a city of the lost and found, of rumor and 
mystery. One of the roads coming in has an old sign: Welcome to the 
crossroads. Where the other paths lead it doesn’t say. 
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Superstition says crossroads are where you make deals with the Devil. 

God knows I’ve thought about it. 

Almost anything’s available in Andu, for a price. Almost. I can’t 
find a soul-eater who’ll assume Keystone Syndrome. By the time we 
finished looking, Michael was too sick to leave. All your questions can 
be answered here, I’m told, but we have none. Now we just wait. We 
don’t need to know the one true meaning of life; we understand love 
well enough; and death is no puzzle. 

Paperwork is another story. An eternal mystery. /legal is a matter 
of opinion here: things that would jail you for life elsewhere barely 
get noticed. 

Unless your license has expired. 

I can’t just kill Michael; I don’t have time to get an assassin’s 
permit, and I can’t bury him from a holding cell. And I won’t hire 
a stranger to do what was asked of me. His murder will have to go 
undetected. "Unfortunately," Michael sighed, "I have good doctors." 

"And a very determined wife," I said. 

"Oh, yeah." He grinned. Back when we were courting that smile 
made my knees weak. Now it breaks my heart. 

After that conversation I started ramming around the hospital at 
night. I needed to move. I talked to the nurses, cracked jokes with the 
caretakers. Wandered the hospital top to bottom. One evening I ended 
up on a bench outside the morgue with a tired orderly waiting for pick- 
up. The deceased was on stretched with a sheet smoothed up to his chin. 
The orderly looked as if he wanted to be. 

I offered him my cup of vending-machine coffee. He said, "No, 
thanks, I’m fine." 

"Do you mind if I sit down?" He looked at me curiously. "I don’t 
want to go back in yet." 

"Okay." 

We sat in silence for a moment, then I asked, "What did he die of?" 

"Green." 

"Pardone" 

"Green. Designer drug. We’ve seen a lot of it lately." 

"lve never heard of it." 

"Wish I could say that." 

I glanced at the corpse. He looked as if I’d just finished with him. 
"He doesn’t looked wasted enough to be an addict." 
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"No, it doesn’t show much. Myself, I think it just doesn’t have time. 
Iv’s fast. From the first time you take it to the day you overdose is 
maybe three months. On the street they call it scurvy, ‘cause you can 
die without the Green." He yawned behind his hand and rolled his 
head across his shoulders. "It’s the drug of choice for rich men with a 
death wish." 

"That expensive?" 

"Whoever created it could buy his own planet." 

"That’s weird." 

"What?" 

"That you get so many cases. If it’s so expensive why not buy some- 
thing cheaper?" I’ve known junkies who became frighteningly creative 
in the absence of cash. 

He said, "If you’d ever seen a user in full-high, you wouldn’t ask. 
You could blow him out an airlock into space and he wouldn’t know. 
He’s firmly in his own little world. But it must be a beautiful place, 
‘cause they all die with a smile." 

I sipped the last of my coffee. "People shoot some crazy stuff." 

"Yeah, but you inhale this. They say it smells like melon and 
grapes." 

We both stood as the undertaker’s black pod hovered through the 
bay doors. I took one more look at the corpse. 

"How do you know?" I said. He quirked a brow. "You said it doesn’t 
leave any trace. How do you know he snuffed Green?" 

"Comes out in the autopsy. It destroys the nerve endings." 

The universe shifted again, just a little. I wished him goodnight 
and went inside. 


"One good hit should do it?" Michael said. 

"Yes." His nerves were so ruined I was sure a litthke more damage 
would go unnoticed, 

I thought about the price of Green as Michael slept. The money 
would have to be earned legally—and fast. For a moment I wondered 
how quickly I could get a license to practice prostitution. I’m healthy, 
and Mama’s hazel eyes and brown curly hair make me saleable. And 
truthfully, ?'d rather whore than eat another habit. But the money’s 
not as good, and a junkie can infect your soul faster than a john can 
foul your body. 
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If] counted the days I’ve spent working rehabs and nursing homes 
and army hospitals, I might find I’ve spent half my life retching up 
other people’s cravings. Alex Ray told me, "Never eat more than you 
have to." Mama said, "Strong isn’t invincible." 

I knew when one more would be too many. 

I’ve eaten quite a few since then. 

But I promised Michael Id kill him. I was taught to do the best you 
can for the ones you love, and I know what I can live with. 

Soul-eating is legal in Andu, and my license is up-to-date. 

"I really hate to do this," I whispered. 

"I know," Michael said. 

"I’m sorry, I didn’t know you were awake." 

"S’ okay." The force field shimmered between us. 

Hell is being almost close enough to touch the one you love. 


I listened to Michael sleep. It sounded like work. I powered my 
palm screen and logged onto the Andu ‘net. I only had a couple hours 
of screen time left this month. The city directory listed a half-dozen 
rehabs. I called the most expensive at seven a.m. 

The director answered himself. Already I liked him. He listened 
politely as I made my pitch. 

"Mrs. Hollis... why are you doing this?" 

I didn’t like him asking, but it was his clinic and I didn’t have time 
for pride. "Dr. Evans, I need fast money." I held my license up to the 
screen so he could check my creds. "I assure you, I can do what I say." 

He paused, choosing his words carefully. "Mrs. Hollis, I know who 
you are." 

"Well, then." 

"But... I can only think of one reason you need this much money." 

I stopped liking him. "Yes?" 

"You owe someone who wants either cash or your life." I shook my 
head slowly, stunned at the depth of his misunderstanding—and 
unable to correct it without causing more trouble. 

"May I make a suggestion? Let them kill you. Whatever they do will 
be kinder than the Green." 

It occurred to me he was in a position to know. J really hate to do 
this, | thought. Then Michael moaned softly and I said, "Would you 
please make my offer as soon as possible, doctor?" 
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"Certainly, Mrs. Hollis. Goodbye." 

The waiting began. I waited for my fear to ease. For someone to 
come near death so Michael could go all the way. I held my hand near 
his cheek, close enough that he could feel the warmth of my skin on 
his. It was the only caress we had left. 

I waited to see if I had a littke more of my mother’s strength. 


Most mornings I watch the wall-screen while the doctors make 
their rounds. I mute the sound and keep the brightness down, not to 
disturb Michael. I run the classifieds because they don’t need sound or 
an attention span. 

Kelly J call home, Coco misses you. Thief-for-hire, negotiable rates, call 
18621. Chang O’Malley’s Bar, Friday night special bbq duck wings. 
Morgan12 your kidney has been procured, call Chop Shop before noon. 

Emmet and Swain, line Silversmiths—Bullets Our Specialty. 

The ads didn’t interest me much, but they reminded me there was 
a bigger world outside the small one of this room. 

I can see a fair piece of it from the window, but it’s not the view I'd 
prefer. That would be the one from the kitchen of the old house we 
bought after we married. I miss morning sunshine, and wild grapes 
climbing over Michael’s furniture workshop. I miss blue-shelled bugs 
sailing through a garden of sweet herbs; the neighbors’ kids playing 
stickball; summer heat rising off the sidewalk like silver birds. 

I sold the house. Keystone Syndrome ate our money. Michael ate 
painkillers faster than I could eat addictions to buy them. I begrudge 
him nothing. We have enough to make it through this, and I try not to 
think beyond that. 

At least we made good memories. 

Before I met Michael, I didn’t have many. I remembered being 
useful, being in demand, being well-paid. I remembered being shunned 
occasionally, and spit at more than once: when you know people too 
well, they don’t say thank you. 

I met Michael after a crack assumption. It left the user with a clear 
mind and healing body, and me feeling like used toilet paper. It’s an 
old drug, but it still packs a wallop. I shook the craving, but the 
memories sickened me for days. 

I couldn’t hold my head up. I couldn’t look Michael in the eye 
when our landlady moved him into her boarding house. I did notice 
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that from the nose down he looked pretty good. I grabbed the last suit- 
case from his taxi and carried it in as she fussed over the fare. He 
brewed us coffee for helping, and after Mrs. Zukerman left he took my 
chin in his big hand and made me look up. "Why won’t you look at me? 
Am I really that ugly?" 

"God, no!" I blurted, and clapped a hand over my mouth. He 
grinned as my cheeks burned. 

"Then whye" 

It never occurred to me not to tell him how an eaten compulsion 
has weight. How choking it up makes me feel bruised inside. How it 
was getting hard to fight the spider, and even harder to refuse anyone 
help. That day’s memories were cruel, I said, shameful and bitter. He 
said, "What have you done to be ashamed of?" 

I opened my mouth and closed it again. It was a reasonable question. 

It was a kind question. 

I believe in that moment I loved him. "I’ve done nothing wrong," 
I said. 

"Then look me in the eye." I did. He fed me, and later walked me 
across the hall to my room. I heard his door close. I waited. A moment 
later it opened again, and I let him in. 

Years later I asked him when he knew he loved me. He thought 
about it, then shrugged and said, "When didn’t I?" I think about that 
every time I go out on a job. 

I miss the house, but home is where Michael is. | do my laundry 
and wash my hair in the bathroom sink. Every couple of weeks I give 
up and just buy new underwear. I feel exhaustion oozing into my spine. 

This morning I woke from a doze feeling thirsty and sad; looked 
up at the wall-screen and read, Cady Hollis, call Evans, your offer has been 
accepted. 


Spider mites had got the doctor’s roses. An earthenware pot in his 
office was crawling with them, white and bloated, swinging from tiny 
webs. In a day they’d have the miniature blooms sucked dry. 

"Mrs. Hollis?" 

"Hello, doctor." 

Ty Evans was short and wiry. He shook my hand very gently. "Is 
there anything you need?" 

"Just the patient. I don’t have much time." 
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"Neither does the patient." As he turned his gaze skimmed over 
the roses, and his eyes showed a touch of disgust. 

He didn’t like spiders, either. 

He took me up three floors. Doors locked behind us. Surveillance 
cameras tracked our passage. I said, '"Tell me." 

"Sean Whitby, fourteen. His parents brought him in a few hours ago." 

"Fourteen? Too young to be dying of anything." 

"He’s not. He’s dying of the lack of it. His parents locked him up 
last week. Actually thought he could go cold turkey." 

I shook my head. It hurt. "And when they finally realized he was 
dying—" 

"—they brought him here so they’ll have someone to blame when 
he does." He shrugged. 

"I wish I could say they meant well. Mrs. Hollis, I think you should 
know—Mr. And Mrs. Whitby were eager enough to hire you, but... I 
don’t think they believe in soul-eaters." He looked uncomfortable. 
"They..." 

"They want to be able to say they tried everything?" 

"Yes." 

"Where are they now?" 

"They had a business meeting." 

Sean’s room had only a mattress on the floor, nothing a user could 
use to suicide. The boy was curled shivering in a fetal position. I knelt 
by the mattress so we were face-to-face. 

"Sean? Can you hear me?" His too-old eyes flickered open. "Sean, 
your parents want me to assume your habit. Do you know what I ame" 

“es@ateris 

"yes. 

Two tears slid down his cheeks. He rasped, "They take everything." 

I eased onto the mattress and curved my body around his. Part 
embrace, part defensive measure. He looked too frail to fight, but I’ve 
wrestled smaller. 

I glanced up. Ty Evans was obviously more afraid than his patient, 
and some of that fear was for me. If he was right—if this turned out to 
be the one habit I couldn’t shake... 

Well, life without Michael wasn’t something I looked forward 
to, anyway. 

I said a silent prayer for the mercy I knew wasn’t coming, wound 
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my fingers through Sean’s dirty hair, and yanked. There was no fear on 
his face, only hopelessness: the spider I could see so clearly would have 
been his deliverance. But the swift motion had the desired effect—he 
gasped. 

I pinched his nose shut, emptied my lungs, clamped my mouth 
over his. Sucked his breath until he struggled. Swung one of my legs 
over both of his and kept dragging. His breath tasted like spoiled fruit. 

I bit into the spider as it passed from his mouth. 

Sean passed out. 

I screamed. 

The spider was made of razors. My stomach was full of hot stones. 
I tried to puke them up. They wouldn’t come. Nausea hit me like a 
sucker punch. 

Moments that felt like years later I gagged up a mouthful of dark 
foamy water. And another. I begged between retches, on my knees, not 
in prayer but surrender. Sean’s memories came fast. 

I hate my parents. My parents hate me. 

They won't let me die. They won't let me live. 

I need to get out. I need to get Green. | NEED TO GET GREEN. 

I NEED GREEN I NEED I NEED I NEED 

Misery broke in waves and poured out my mouth. And the craving 
receded—a little. Sweating, stomach hollow, I opened my eyes. Sean 
stared back, pale and bewildered. Clean. He’d be capable of rational 
thought in minutes. 

He’d hate me for the rest of his life and beyond. 

I got to my feet. My vertebrae were strung together with barbed 
wire. My nerves sizzled. My joints were full of rotting wood. I swayed, 
and Dr. Evans grabbed my arms. The room stopped spinning. 

"What do you need?" he said softly. 

"Water. Taxi. Help getting to it." 

He paged two nurses and gave them instructions before leading 
me out. He eased me into a wheelchair and helped me drink a glass of 
water. As he rolled me to the front door he said, "He’ll be back, won’t he?" 

"Yes." 

"What a waste." 

Only if Michael doesn’t die today, I thought. 

The taxi pod hovered neatly at the top of the steps so I wouldn’t 
have to climb down. Evans helped me inside and gave me an envelope 
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thick with money. My hands were shaking. 

"Mrs. Hollis...?" 

Nothing had ever ached like this. I tried to calm myself down, slow 
my heartbeat. 

I need, I need, I need 

I just wanted one good hit of Green. I sifted Sean’s memories, and 
found his dealer’s name as something like a migraine flared behind 
my eyes. Getting the drug in my condition would be a miracle. My 
head started pounding. 

I NEED, I NEED, I NEED 

The miracle happened. 

"Mrs. Hollis." I squinted at the doctor. He looked blurred around 
the edges. "You need this," he said sadly, and pressed a silver tube with 
a flip top into my hand. There was a world of understanding in the 
glance we exchanged. 

"Green?" I croaked. 

"Tm sorry." 

"Thank you." 


The pilot watched me in his rearview during the endless flight 
to the hospital. 

"You gonna be okay back there?" 

"Yes, thank you." 

I looked down at my fingers clutching the Green. Willed my 
stomach to stay down, and shook with sudden dry heaves. I wiped 
sweat off my face as we landed by the front entrance. 

I made it down the corridor hunched against the wall, and stumbled 
into the elevator. I got a few curious looks but no comments; perhaps 
I merely looked exhausted. I was thinking clearly enough to know I 
wasn’t thinking clearly enough. Every breath was full of nails. I tried to 
push Michael’s door open, and my knees went with an audible crack. 

I NEED 

I crawled into Michael’s room weeping and looked into his blue 
eyes. The pity in them was horrible. I pulled myself into the chair and 
showed him the tube. 

"Michael," I whispered. Our conversations were over. I simply 
wanted to say his name. 

He smiled. 
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There are all kinds of ways to say I love you. 

We looked at each other a long moment, too drained even to say 
goodbye. His eyes closed. They’re still closed. I’m glad he’s not awake 
to see this and OH GOD I NEED. 

I NEED 

I NEED 

I am going to kill Michael. It’s time. But I keep remembering how 
much he loved that old house, and how well he loved me in it. I keep 
imagining the tender green of new herbs and the scent of wild grapes 
and J NEED. 

Iam going to kill my husband. 

Iam going to kill my husband. 

I really hate to do this. ¢ 
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